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Reorss ACADEMY OF ARTS 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent 
in on MONDAY, the 7th, or TUESDAY, the 8th of April 
next, after which time no Work can possibly be received, 
nor can any Works be received which have already been 
publicly exhibited. 

t is proposed to Open the Exhibition Rooms on certain 
Evenings of the week during the latter part of the season. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with 
wide margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames 
as well as projecting mouldings may prevent Pictures ob- 
taining the situation they otherwise merit. The other 
Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at 
the Royal Academy. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhi- 
bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself account- 
able in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay 
the carriage of ary package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 

Artists sending Works for Exhibition are earnestly re- 
quested to abstain from giving any fee whatever to the ser- 
vants or other persons employed by the Royal Academy to 
receive such Works. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Ne CATTLE FATR, 
By AUGUSTE BONHEUR, 
Size, 14 feet by 9. 


Mr. ROBERT CROFTS has the pleasure to announce that 
this great PICTURE is now ON VIEW at the Gallery, 28. 
Old Bond Street. Open from 10till 5. Admission 1s. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


The THIRTY NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is now OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. 


ittance, 1s. 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


Ret AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 


LAST DAY of ENTRY for IMPLEMENTS, MARCH 31. 
LAST DAY of ENTRY for STOCK, MAY 1. 


Stock Prize Sheets, and particulars for Exhibition of 
Implements, are now ready, and will be forwarded pn ap- 


plication to 
H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 
12, Hanover Square, London, Ww. 








.] 











CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. —ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blow- 
pipes, Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 
149, Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in > emed and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 

mediate answer to the — may be obtained. A Sprci- 

en Book or Types, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 








ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE! ! 

Every one should therefore provide against them. 
PHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, assuring 
against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1000 in case of DEATH 


by ACCIDENT, or a weekly allowance of £6 to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 
Autiy Ser Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the 
OVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS 
at the RAILWAY STATION 8, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 





MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


MBS. MACREADY will give, at Wix11s’s 

Rooms, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 2, a 
recitation of Shakespeare's Comedy, THE MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM, and, by change of voice and manner, 
personate each character in the play. 

Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 3s. Reserved Seats, 
numbered, can be procured at Mitchell's Royal Library, 
Bond Street; Sams’ Royal Library, St. James's Street; 
Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and at Willis’ 's Rooms. 

REAT EXHIBITION OF 1862 GIFTS. 
3H The HANDEL ALBUM for the Pianoforte Solo, 
10s. 6d. ; the Shakspeare Album for Pianoforte Solo, 10s., 
splendidly illustrated, &c. Also the Vocal Composit 

















VALUABLE ADVOWSON. 


T° be SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
the Perpetual Advowson and Next Presentation to a 
Rectory in a beautiful Midland County, within Three Miles 
a a a Town, and Half a mile from Angee giving 
va mean the kingdom. There superior 
Paneuie ouse in a high and healthy diunitin all suit- 
able buildings, and near 50 Acres of excellent Glebe Land 
adjoining the house. The Tithes have been commuted, and 
the gross income is about £730 a year. The Church and 
Village are near the Parsonage. Fopulation between 400 
and 500. Incumbent’s Age, about 60. 
For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, 
apply to Messrs. Wurtz, Broucutoy, and Waite, Soli- 
citors, 12, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 5s.—C. LonsDALE, 
26, Old Bond Street ; and Messrs. LoNGMAN and Co., Pater- 
noster Row. 


understand that MESSRS. ROBERT 
COCKS and Co., Her Majesty's Music Publishers (of 
New Burlington Street, "and 4, Hanover Square, London, W.) 
have recently issued a neatly done-up CATALOGUE of 
several avant PIANOFORTE WORKS, together with a 
select catalogue of vocal pieces, augmented’ by an addendum 
which has just appeared, containing the latest new Publica- 
tions. These are furnished gratis and post-free, on applica- 
tion by letter or otherwise. The Catalogue of these enter- 
prising publishers, in addition to a supply for the elegant 
requirements of the drawing-room, contains notice of such 
works as Hamilton's Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 
now in the 326th edition, 4s. ; his Instructions for Singing, 
in the 20th edition, 5s.; Hamilton’s celebrated Dictionary, 
in the 66th edition, 1s.; and Clarke's equally famous Cate- 
chism, in the 70th edition, 1s. 


AGNALL’S CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 


Before you Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
signs of these BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

(English). In solid oak cases, manufactured by 

them, have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality 

po best workmanship and material, and do not require 
tunin 


uineas, 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals...... 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium made.) 

One Stop, oak case (reduced price) .. 9 

Piccolo Piano Model, One Stop, polished, with ‘unique 
WORE SID borbecsstnscvescmpisareserons aneeeanonstl weve 10 

(With soft and distinct tones, ond projecting fingerboard.) 

Two eo one set and a-half of vibrators (polished 

case 














12 

(The extra upper half-set of vibrators adds wonderfully 

to the effect of the treble, and produces @ beautifully 

diapason-like quality of sound.) 
Three Stops, large size organ tones (polished case) . 

Five Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto aes 
Eight Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto . 24 
Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators ditto .. 80 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
moniums in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue, which may be 
had of them gratis and post-free on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize Medallist for Harmoniums, 1851. 

An Extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums by 
Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 
from 5 Guineas to 150 Guineas. 

WHEATSTONE AND CO., 
INVENTORS & PATENTEES OF THE CONCERTINA, 
20, CONDUIT —, REGENT STREET, 

L 


NDON, 
The Original Manufacturers and Importers of Harmoniums. 


ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break. 
fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 


250, OXFORD STREET, near Hyde Park. 








EAUTIFUL TRANSFER DECORA- 

TIONS, resembling Stained Glass, for Church Win- 

dows, Rooms, Halls, Blinds, &c., &c. Warranted to Stand. 
The expense moderate. 


N.B.—Frames, . &c., and every description of 
Leather Work, made to order. 


The Arts taught fora emall premium. Materials supplied. 
E. DOWLEY, Decorator, 60, Frith Street, Soho. 





ABNEY PARK CEMETERY COMPANY 
REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 





The Busi of this C y is now carried on at their 
New Offices, No. 12, ST. HBLEN'S PLACE, BISHOPS. 
GATE STREET WITHIN. The above beautiful Freehold 


Cemetery is open daily (Sundays excepted) for the inter- 
ment of persons of all religious denominations. 


WILLIAM HEATH, Secretary. 
pFrot OF CERES HUNGARIAN 


Under Distinguiahe! Patronage. 
PRICE CURRENT, per Dozen, duty paid, bottles in- 


nd 
RED WINEs. —1857, Erlau, 15s. ; 1858, Ofen Adelsberg, 
18s. ; 1858, Carlowitz, 208. ; 1852, Ménes Crown, 24s. ; 1354, 
Ofen Adelsberg, dry, oes 1854, Sexard, dry, 20s. ; 1852, 
ected Ss. 


Pe WINES. —1852, Neszmély, 18s.; 1854, Bakator, 
; 1852, Vildmy Muscat, 24s.; 1858, Ocdenburg Musca- 
ek 28s. ; 1842, Toka: Imperial (sweet), 42s. 

Sample Cases, co: g a bottle of each of the nbove men- 
tioned twelve sorts, 24s. Terms, cash on delivery, carriage 
Reg en For Foe cepetlny- od Bll 

accompani: jues or order pay- 

yin Hampers or cases charged 1s. per 





M. GREGER, from Hungary, 17, Colchester Street, 
Savage Gardens, Tower Hill. 


OHEAP BOOKS’ AT 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 





Surplus Copies of the best recent Works arc constantly on 
Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 
*,* Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING LIBRARIES, AMATEURS OF FINE 
BOOKS, LIBRARIANS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
&e. 


IFTY. THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 
“RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in — ag ané 
Classes ‘of Literature—splendid Books of 
Galleries, and Illustrated Works—beau Siuily Th Illaminated 
Manuscripts, on roi. &c., ON SALE, at Very REDUCED 
PRICES, cn account of removal, by J. LILLY, 15, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, London.—Catalogues ‘will be for- 
warded on receipt of six postage-stamps. 


EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

D. NUTT begs ully to call the attention of the 
Public to his Estab! ent for the Sale of Foreign Books, 
both old and new, and in every branch of Literature and 
Science. His Stock ~—— in some departments is the most 








extensive im augmented by 
weekly and se! may from France and Gen 
a haar and by frequent arrivals from other parts of the 


An <r assortment of the best editions of the most 
popular and classical Books in the French, German, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in 
every description of choice and appropriate binding. 

The following Catalogues have recently been published :— 

MODERN BOOKS. 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Litera- 


ture. 
Il.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
and Northern Literature 
IIl.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, 
Etiher of which can be had gratis for one postage-stamp. 
, de BANE See. a 
A Catalogue o nd-hand in every a eae 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gra 
for two stamps. 
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In 12 Monthly Parts, at 2s. each. Part I. 


» May 1. 





and numerous Woodcuts. 





Each Part consisting of 48 Quarto Pages of Letter-press, with 2 Plate Engravings, 


THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 


A full and elaborate illustrated Account of the GREAT EXHIBITION of the Present Year, to a 
Numbers to the Parts of the PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL. 


RECORD OF THE 


1862. 


in the form of Supplementary 


The scope of this Work as respects the objects of the Exhibition will only be limited by the exclusion of objects of Fine Art proper. Hence while the 
account will deal most largely and carefully with those Departments forming the special objects of THE PRACTICAL MECHANICS JOURNAL, it will 
also embrace notices (more or less full) referring to Architecture, Decoration, Art-Manufactures, and all productions of Fine Art directly dependent upon 


Chemical or Mechanical 


The Editor-in-Chief of the PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL will charge himself with the general conduct of the whole work, and with a large 
proportion of the account relating to Civil and Mechanical Engin 


The Gentlemen mentioned below have e 
become, par excellence, THE AccouNT of the 


General Editor, ROBERT MALLET, Esq., Mem. Inst. C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., 


WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8., Lecturer on 
ues and Mineralogy at the Government School of 


ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., F.8S.S., Keeper of the Mining Re- 
cords at the Government School of Mines. 

PROFESSOR OLDHAM, F.R.S., F.G.8., Director of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

PROFESSOR DONALDSON, Ph.D., University College, 
London; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

P.L. SIMMONDS. F.8.8., F.R.G.8., Deputy Superinten- 
dent for the Colonies, ke. International Exhibition. 

W. STONE, Messrs. Saunders and Co., Maidstone and 
London. 

Dr. D. 8. PRICE, F.C.S8. 

JOHN WILSON, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., F,C.S., Professor of 

Agriculture, Edinburgh University. 

PROFESSOR VOELCKER, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Agricultural Chemistry at the iptieed | College, Ciren- 
cester. 


E. J. REED, Secretary of Institution of Naval Architects. 

PETER GRAHAM, Esq., Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
Oxford Street. 

EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.8.A., Musical Exa- 
miner in the Royal College of Preceptors, London. 

g. F. BATEMAN, F.R.S., Mem. Inst. C.F. 


AUTHORS. 


G. B. RENNIE, M.A., C.E. 

W. J. MACQUORN -RANKINE, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor 
of Engineering and Mechanics, Glasgow University. 

JAMES EDWARD M‘CONNELL, Esq., Mem. Inst. C.E 

W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

C. W. SIEMENS, Mem. Inst. C.E. 

W. JOHNSON, C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

E. P. ALE. DER, C.E., 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

PROFESSOR HODGES, M.D., F.C.S., Professor of Agri- 
culture, &c., Queen's College, Belfast, and Chemist to the 
Chemico-Agrieultural Society of Ulster. 

CHARLES O'NEILL, F.C.S., Author of ‘ Chemistry of 
Calico-Printing and Dyeing.’ 

A. TYLOR, C.E., Mem. Council Geological Society, London. 

Dr. RICHARDSON, F.C.S., F.R.S.E., Professor of Che- 
mistry, University ‘of Durham. 

Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Dr. ANGUS SMITH, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.R.S., Secretary to the 
Literary, and Philosophical Society, Manchester. 

SEBASTIAN EVANS,‘M.A., Messrs. Chance Brothers and 
Co., Birmingham. 

R. W. BINNS, F.S.A., Messrs. Kerr and Co., Worcester. 








gineering. 
iged to contribute accounts in other departments. The object at present in view is to produce a work that shall 
ibition of 1862, viewed from a thoroughly well-informed and practical stand-point. 


Vice-President Inst. C.E., Ireland. 


PROFESSOR FIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, London: 

Dr. ODLING, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry at 
ee af 8 Hospital. 

. A. ABEL, F.R.S., <2 Sepammea Chemical Establish- 

ae of War Departme nt. 

FREDERICK W. ROWNEY, F.8.A., Messrs. G. Rowney 
and Co., Rathbone Place. 

Dr. DIAMOND, Secretary Photographic Society, and Editor 
of ‘ Photographic Journal.’ 

SIR HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.R.S., Director of the Ord- 
nance Survey of the United’ Kingdom. 

GEORGE LAWSON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Great Northern 
Hospital. 

MAJOR-GENERAL PORTLOCK, R.E., F.R.S. 

JOHN RIGBY, M.A., Messrs. John Rigby and Son, Dublin. 

W. HISLOP, F.R.A. 8., Hon. Secretary to the British Ho- 
rological Institute. 

THOMAS — ROBINSON, D.D., F.R.S., Observa- 


tory, Armagh. 
SAMUEL HAUGHTON, M.A., F.T.C.D., F.R.S., President 
Geological Society, Ireland; Hon. Mem. “Inst. Cc. EB, Ireland. 
J. CLERK MAXWELL, M. A, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, King's College, London: 


Proprietors’ Offices (Patent Offices):—47, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON; and 166, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS, PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 








rice One Shilling, the First Number of 
HE ff EXCHAN GE; a Home and Colonial 
Monthly Review of Commerce, Manufactures, and 
General Politics, 
Contents or No, I. 


1. Mexico and the Intervention, No. 1. 

2. Cotton. 

8. The American Conflict: the Claims of the South. 

4. The Resources of Canada. 

5. The Riddle of Australian Politics. 

6. Legal Securities for English Settlers and Capital ie 


‘ot 
. Our Collieries. 
Foreign 
x The Commerce of Great Britain, 1860 and 1861. 


Money, Banking an 
English and Scotch ‘Metals and Metal Manufactures. 
The various Textiles and Textile Manufactures. 
Corn, Provision, F and Colonial Produce, &c. 
waa Sampson Low, Son. and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


O. V. FOR APRIL. 
ohana MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of 
Education, Literature, and Science. 
Oxford Local Examinations. 
Training School System. By the Rev. 
H. G. Robinson, Canon of York. 
Details of Method in Teaching the Mother-Tongue. By 
James Clyde, LL.D. 
Notes on Robert Browning. By John Nichol, B.A., 


es Naturalization, By James Lorimer, jun., 


Open Teaching in the Universities of Scotland. By 
wie Ta; ~ ia Jones, M.A. 
Natural History in School Education. By Robert 
Patterson. 


The Revised Code Amended. 
University Halls and Yona ea Tables. 
The late George Rankine Luk: 
11. Translations from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” By Pro- 
fessor F. P. Newman. 
12. Current Literature. 
13. Reviews :—1. Homeric Translations. 
tory of the University of Edinburgh. 
14. Notices of Books. 
15. Retrospect. of oe Quarter :—1l. Foreign Notes. 2. 
of Societies. 3. University Intelligence. 
4. The Revised Code. 5. Educational Intelligence. 6. 
National Education in Scotland. 7. Appointments. 
Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanover Street. 
London; Epwarp STANFoRD, 6 Cross. 





See a ; a a aT 


2. Dalzel’s His- 





Fifth Edition, in 12mo, limp cloth, pp. 170, price 1s., 


A TREATISE ON MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


By J. F. HEATHER, M.A., of the Royal Academy, Woolwich. 


BEING VOL. XXXII. OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 





J. S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 





Second Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, limp cloth, pp. 600, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND THE HIGHER CLASSES 
IN SCHOOLS. 


By W. DOUGLAS HAMILTON, of Her Majesty's State Paper Office. 
BEING VOLS, L. TO IV. OF WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 





J. S. VIRTUE, 26, TVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 





New Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, limp cloth, pp. 140, with 103 ilustrations, 
PRINCIPLES OF 


CONSTRUCTION IN ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &, 


Useful to the Practical Builder. 


By WILLIAM 


BLAND, Esq. 


BEING VOL. III. OF WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


J. S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD 
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ALBEMARLE SrREET, March, 1862. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





I 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


With Extracts from his MS. Papers. 
By EARL STANHOPE. 
Portrait. Vols. IIL and IV. (completing the work). Post 8vo, 
21s. (Now Ready. 


Il, 

ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 

ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.8, 
Illustrations, 8vo. 

It. 

TRAVELS AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND 

IN THE HILL DISTRICTS OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA; 


While superintending the Collection of Chincona Plants and 
Seeds in South America, and their Introduction into India. 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 
Tliustrations, 8vo. 
IV. 

On the VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 
ORCHIDS are FERTILIZED by INSECTS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Iilustrations, post Syo. 

i; 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GENERAL SIR ROBERT 
WILSON : 


From 1777 to the Peace of Tilsit. Containing his Early 
Life, Entrance into Army, Campaigns, &c. 


By Rey. HERBERT RANDOLPH, M.A, 
Portrait. Vol. I, 8vo. 
Vi. 
WILD WALES ; 
Its People, Language, and Scenery. 
By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of ‘The Bible in Spain,’ 3 vols., post 8vo. 
vu. 
SECULARIA ; 
Or, Surveys on the Main Stream of History. 
By SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A. 
8vo. 
Vill. 
THE STORY OF ZORD BACON’S LIFE. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. (Uniform with Dixon’s Life of 
* William Penn.’) 
Tx. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF 
OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, ELY, 
NORWICH, AND LINCOLN. 
Illustrations, post 8vo. 

x. 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS: a New English 
Version. 

Edited with Copious Notes and Essays. 

By Rev. PROFESSOR RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Second Edition. 48s. 


Tilustrations. 4 vols., 8vo. 


xi. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND: 


Being Extracts from CANON STANLEY’S ‘Sinai and 


Palestine.’ For the use of Village Schools, &c. 
Woodcuts. Feap. ds. (Ready. 
XI. 


HANDBOOK FOR PARIS: 


Being a Guide for Visitors to all Objects of Interest in that 
Metropolis and its Environs. Map. Small 8yo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Just Published in Quarto, in strong half-cloth binding, Price Five Shillings, 


RESEARCHES ON THE SOLAR SPECTRUM, 


AND THE 


SPECTRA OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 


By G. KIRCHHOFF, 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG. 


TRANSLATED, WITH THE AUTHOR'S SANCTION, FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
BERLIN ACADEMY FOR 1861, 


By HENRY E. ROSCOE, B.A., 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


WITH THREE PLATES. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





included in the Number. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. MONTHLY, 
CONTAINS THE FIRST DIVISION OF AN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 


The first selection comprises exhibited Specimens of Manufactures in Jewellery and Silver, Porcelain, 
Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &c. &. Articles and 
Correspondence on the progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison between it and that of 1851, are also 

The principal Line Engravings are— 


THE SABBATH EVE, 


ENGRAVED BY LIGHTFOOT, AFTER THE PICTURE BY A. JOHNSTON; 


THE SUN RISING IN A MIST, 


BY J. C. ARMYTAGE, AFTER TURNER, 





LONDON: J. S, VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 





THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
This day, with Emigration Map, post 8vo, extra cloth, 8s. 6d. 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS in TASMANTA 
and VICTORIA, being the actual Experience of the 
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REVIEWS. 





The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction and 
additions, by the Rev. William P. Dickson, 
Classical Examiner in the University of St. 
Andrew’s ; with a preface by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz. Vols. I. and II. Bentley. 


THE appearance of Dr. Mommsen’s History of 


Rome in an English dress has long been looked 
for by those acquainted with its merits. It is, 





consider their political organization, their 
laws, or their language and industrial arts, 
it is quite clear that all the rudimentary parts 
of civilization—the grammar of it, so to speak 
—had been mastered before we have an op- 
portunity of studying them in authentic his- 
tory. We have no such opportunity of seeing 
themin the primeval stages as we enjoy even 
in the case of the Greeks, and much more in 
that of Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic na- 
tions. The predatory life, the bow and arrow, 
the war chariot, the incapacity of women to 
hold property, the acquiring of wives by pur- 
chase, the primitive form of burial, human 


| sacrifices, blood revenge, the clan-constitution 


indeed, the first history of the Roman people | 


worthy of the magnificence of the subject. The 


writers on Roman history have for a long time | 


occupied themselves about the early period 
only, and there in demolishing the theories of 
others; but this is a constructive history, and 
the greater portion of it may be read with equal 
ga both by the scholar and the layman. 

r. Mommsen presupposes in his reader an ac- 
quaintance with the common legendary and 
oe versions of early Roman 

istory. His work, down to the burning of 
Rome by the Gauls, is rather of the nature of 
disquisitions on the early inhabitants of Italy, 
their origin and institutions. The commonly- 
received story of that primitive period he nei- 
ther wholly accepts nor wholly rejects. It is 
impossible now to separate the false from the 
true in these accounts. That there is some 
truth in them many will always believe, from 
their universal acceptance, and their accord- 
ance, in some points, with known facts and 
circumstances. We are not at liberty to ima- 


the Gallic conflagration, when we know that 
the Temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol, was a 
sort of state-paper office of early Rome. Nie- 





buhr’s scepticism, and his affectation of the his- | 


torical gift of pavreia to supply the deficiencies 
of history, have made, hitherto, a hopeless mass 
of confusion of this period of history. Dr. 
Mommsen reduces this confusion to something 
like order ; and in this he has been assisted by 
the labours of scholars subsequent to Niebuhr. 
Niebuhr’s theories, however, of the early Ro- 
man constitution are for the most part adopted 
by Dr. Mommsen, who has made use, in this 
History, not only of all that later researches 
have brought to light about Rome itself, but 
also of all that has been discovered of the other 
nations with whom they were in relation. 

The present volumes contain the half only of 
Dr. Mommsen’s History as it stands at present. 
Two other volumes, of still deeper interest, 
bring the subject down to the fall of the Re- 

ublic. ‘These first two volumes contain the 

istory of Italy down to the conclusion of the 
third Macedonian war, which established the 
supremacy of the Romans over the whole of 
the civilized world ; this, if not the most inter- 
esting portion of Roman history, is at least of 
most vital importance in a political and consti- 
tutional point of view, inasmuch as it must be 
by the study of this period that we can really 
investigate the distinctive characteristics of the 
Roman people, and the motives and circum- 
stances which involved them in that career of 
conquest by which they ultimately became the 
Lords of the World. 

The great obscurity which hangs over the 
early history of Rome is attributable chiefly 
to the fact that the earliest reliable records 
already exhibit its inhabitants in a very highly 
developed form of civilization. Whether we 


conflicting with the authority of the com- 
munity, the natural symbolism of primitive 
law, all these phenomena have elsewhere been 
clearly discoverable in the initiatory state of 


| civilization, but have almost wholly disap- 


peared without leaving a trace in the history 
of Rome. The laws afford the most unmis- 
takable evidence of the comparatively ad- 
vanced state of the Roman community when 
history first lightens upon it. The right of 
self-redress, and the law of blood-revenge, 
which we find existing among the Scandi- 
navian and Celtic races down to a very recent 
period, had entirely disappeared, and only faint 
traces of them may be found in legends. No 
tradition even brings into doubtful light a 
condition of society in which the idea of State 
was wanting, and in which its controlling 
power over private rights is not respected ; 
and yet we sii from analogy that such a 
period must have existed. 

The recent discoveries of comparative phi- 
lology have perhaps thrown as much light on 
the earliest condition of the Italian races as 
we are likely ever to have. The Etruscan 


| tongue still continues, it is true, as dark an 
gine that all the records of Rome perished in| 


enigma as ever ; but the latest and most critical 
investigators of. early Italian races have dis- 
carded the theories which formerly gave the 


| Etruscans so large a share in the initial civiliza- 


tion of Italy, and even of Greece. Etruscan art, 
so far from being the mother, is now considered 
the stunted daughter of the Grecian. The 
central portion of the Peninsula was inhabited, 
as far back as tradition will carry us, by two 


| great branches of the same people—the Latins 





| and the Umbro-Samnites—whose position in the 


Indo-Germanic family, to which they belong, 
is now determined with considerable precision. 
This Italian stock is linguistically, as well as 
geographically, the nearest neighbour of the 
Greek ; as Dr. Mommsen says, ‘‘ The Greek 
and the Italian are brothers; the Celt, the 
German, and the Slavonian are their cousins.” 
There is sufficient left of the Umbro-Samnite 
dialects to enable us to judge of the close 
affinity they bore to the Latin. The ancient 
Italian tongue being independent as contrasted 
with the Greek, the various dialects within 
it have similar relations among themselves to 
that held by the Ionic to the Doric; and the 
differences again of these dialects, such as the 
Oscan and the Umbrian, were parallel to 
the difference of the Dorism of Sicily and 
the Dorism of S A due consideration 
of the Greek and Italian language and its 
dialects leads us with certainty to the con- 
clusion that the Greeks and Italians were 
originally from a common stock, that the 
Italian branch of that stock split wp into the 
Latin and the Umbro-Oscan people, which 
latter shoot again was divided into Umbrians 
and Oscans. Philology has further endea- 
voured, by examination of the common words 
in the several languages, to determine at what 
degree of culture the various races separated 
from the parent stem. A certain degree of 
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culture already existed in the common stock 
of the Indo-European races before their separa- 
tion ; and it is clear, from the words common 
to the Greek and Italian languages, that the 
original Greco-Italian stock was already ad- 
vanced in the practice of agriculture, that 
gardens and vineyards were already cultivated, 
that the rudiments of the religious life had 
been laid down, that the simplest elements of 
art—the dancing in armour, the “leap” (tri- 
umpus, OpiapBos, d:OipayBos), the masquerade 
of the full a 2 (carvpo, satura), performed 
by rustics in sheep and goatskins, the musical 
accompaniment of the pipe, were all in exist- 
ence before the separation of the two les. 
The different developments to which ¢ ese 
rude beginnings attained in Greek and Ita- 
lian art is not less illustrative of the difference 
of character of the two peoples than the dif- 
ferent conceptions of ‘‘ the family ” and “ the 
state” which were formed in the two races 
out of the same primitive ideas. The unyield- 
ing severity of the Roman patria potestas, and 
merciless rigour of slavery, form a 
direct contrast to the lighter and more pliant 
bonds of relationship which existed in Hellenic 
families, and obtained between master and 
slave, although both systems have their roots 
in the patriarchal usages of their common an- 
c 





estry. 

The records of the first foundations of Rome 
and of its early inhabitants have been sifted so 
often by criticism, that the more we read about 
them the less we seemed to know. What was 
wanting was the keen eye and the steady hand 
which should form the confused erudition of 
former writers—draw out whatever débris of 
facts really existed, and arrange them in the 
most probable manner. This Dr. Mommsen 
has in a certain measure accomplished. 

Rome, Dr. Mommsen considers, was origi- 
nally but an emporium of Latium. To under- 
stand fully the grounds on which Dr. Momm- 
sen comes to this conclusion, recourse must be 
had to his volumes. We can only here call at- 
tention to the fact that the physical character 
of the locality of Rome was highly unfavour- 
able for agricultural settlers, both as respects 
health and fertility. Neither the vine nor the 
fig succeed there ; it is deficient in water ; and 
before the drain of the cloaca maxima was 
built the space between the Capitol and the 
Palatine was covered with water, and the low- 
land constantly overflooded and converted into 
swamps. The legend of Romulus and Remus 
seems but to have been invented to account 
for the circumstance that a site so unfavour- 
able should have claim for the foundation of a 
city. 

On the other hand, the Tiber was the na- 
tural highway of Latium. Its mouth, on a 
coast scantily provided with harbours, became 
necessarily a favourite anchorage. And Rome 
was precisely in such a position, at such a dis- 
tance from the coast, as in the days of piracy 
was considered both safe, commodious, and 
commanding. Rome, accordingly, was in- 
debted to its commercial and strategical ad- 
vantages of situation for its origin. A number 
of circumstances strengthen this view. Ostia, 
the sea harbour, was a burgess colony, a mere 
suburb of Rome. The civic and mercantile 
character of the Romans yy pore them 
peculiarly from the rest of the Latin people. 
A galley was in the city arms, and from the 
very first the exports and imports of Ostia 
were subject to a commercial tax. : 

The original seat of the Roman community 
was, as is well known, on the Palatine; there 
tradition placed the straw-covered hut of Romu- 
lus, and other legendary accessories. A second 
city was formed in the Quirinal, and both cities 
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were ultimately enclosed together with the 
Aventine and the Capitoline in the ring-wall of 
Servius Tullius, who thus created the Rome of 
history. Portions of this ring-wall, on the side 
of the Aventine near the river, have beeu dis- 
covered within these few years, and it is diffi- 
cult not to connect these tremendous primitive 
fortifications with the same genius which re- 
modelled the political and military institutions 
of Rome in the manner now known as the 
Servian Constitution. How this Latin com- 
munity with a Sabine admixture, settled on the 
Roman Hills, succeeded in establishing its su- 
premacy over the rest of the Latin cantons, 
must ever remain concealed in the obscurity of 
legend. All the Latin cantons appear ori- 
ginally to have enjoyed equal political sove- 
reignty, and to have possessed each their little 
capitol (capitolium, arx), on some mountain- 
top, as a shelter for themselves and cattle in 
time of war, and for a place of assembly in 
e. Alba was, however, the most venerable 
of all the cantons, and was at the head of the 
Latin league. By the conquest of Alba, Rome 
succeeded to her supremacy, and to that which 
was perhaps of more importance, the right to 
ide at the Latin festival on the Alban 
ount oe Cavo), where the whole as- 
sembled Latin stock offered annually an ox to 
the Latin god (Jupiter Latiaris). 

After the first obscure commencement of 
Roman hi is got over, the subject has a 
twofold interest, which in point of grandeur 
and regular and consistent development from 
age to age, ‘has never been surpassed, and 
perhaps never will be surpassed by any history 
in the world,—the movement within and the 
movement without, the conquest of political 
privilege by the plebeians, and the conquest 
of the world by tone, commencing with the 
hegemony of Latium. Dr. Mommsen has 
thrown a clearer light than before on the Ro- 
man system of foreign politics: he kas shown 
that they neither started with, nor at any time 

a Machiavellian scheme for the con- 
quest of the world; but that they arrived at uni- 
versal empire much in the same way in which 
we have arrived at the empire of India, only 
with even less oo of what they 
were about. e wars they were involved in 
were not wars of their own seeking ; once en- 
gaged in them, their admirable patriotism se- 
eured for themselves the victory. Each fresh 
conquest, however, brought them into fresh 
complications and difficulties with other States, 
which had to be settled with the sword. 

Dr. Mommsen brings this view clearly out 
in his considerations at the end of the second 
Punic war. That great contest, which for 
seventeen years devastated the shores and 
islands of the Mediterranean, from the Hel- 
lespont to the Pillars of Hercules, has never 
been more vividly portrayed, nor more criti- 
pres Se romp than in these volumes. The 
gen ip of Hannibal, his inventive genius, 
his brilliant fertility of resources, and his con- 
summate policy, deeply as they enlist the sym- 
pathies of the reader, only serve, in Dr. Momm- 
sen’s pages, to show how superior a nation the 
Roman was to the Carthaginian in all the 
great moral qualities which make a State. We 
give Dr. Mommsen’s judgment on the results 
of this contest :— 


“ Before this war the policy of the Romans had 
no higher aim than to acquire command of the 
mainland of the Italian peninsula within its natural 
boundaries, and of the Italian islands and seas ; and 
it is clearly proved by their treatment of Africa on 
the conclusion of peace that they terminated the 
war with the impression, not that they had laid the 
foundation of' empire over the states of the Medi- 
terranean or of universal sovereignty, as it is called, 


but that they had rendered a dangerous rival inno- 
cuous and had given to Italy agreeable neighbours. 
It is true that the results of the war, the conquest 
of Spain in particular, little accorded with such an 
idea ; but their very successes Ted them beyond 
their proper design, and it may in fact be affirmed 
that the Romans came into possession of Spain 
accidentally. The Romans achieved the sovereignty 
of Italy, because they strove for it ; the hegemony 
(and the sovereignty which grew out of it) over the 
territories of the Mediterranean was to a certain ex- 
tent thrown into the hands of the Romans by the 
force of circumstances, without intentional effort on 
their part to acquire it.” 


The same absence of any fixed plan of con- 
quest is apparent also from the votes of the first 
comitia on the invasion of Attica, one of the 
Greek States in alliance with Rome by Philip 
of Macedon, in 200 8.c. The declaration of 
war was rejected at first almost unanimously, 
and it was only through the agitation of the 
more prominent Hellenic sympathizers that the 
citizens at length consented to involve them- 
selves further in the affairsof Greece. Andafter 
the great battle of Cynoscephale had reduced 
Macedonia: to a political nullity, the only use 
the Romans made of the victory was to declare 
all the States of Greece which had been under 
Philip to be entirely free. There can be little 
doubt of the sincerity of Flaminius, who ob- 
tained all the successes against Philip, and was 
commissioned to read the decree of the Roman 
people to the assembled Greeks at the Isthmian 
games. He wasa man of distinguished Hel- 
lenic taste and culture, and full of that Hellenic 
sympathy which was more common then among 
the educated Romans than Italian sympathy 
is among the English and French of our own 
time. Medals were struck in Greece in his 
honour, and he had doubtless a somewhat sen- 
timental desire to be considered by the Greeks 
and to pass down to posterity as the liberator 
of Greece. The freedom of Greece, however, 
as Dr. Mommsen observes, was impossible in 
the complete moral and political disorganiza- 
tion of the Hellenic nation ; and it was only 
the magic charm of the Hellenic name which 
prevented the Romans from seeing that the 
virulent and impotent animosities which pre- 
vailed among the Hellenic communities rendered 
the withdrawal of the Roman troops from the 
soil of Greece an act of injudicious generosity. 
It was this political blunder which involved 
Rome in the war with Antiochus the Great, of 
Syria, when the Romans first set foot in Asia 
and entered on a new career of victory. Every 
new peace made by the Romans involved 
them in a fresh system of alliances, and with 
such alliances the risks of war were also, of 
course, very much increased. Up to the battle 
of Pydna, B.c. 168, the State maxim of the 
Senate had been that they should, if possible, 
hold no ions and maintain no garrisous 
beyond the Italian seas, but should keep the 
numerous States dependent on them in order 
by means of their political supremacy. But 
after the last desperate efforts of Perseus and 
his Macedonian phalanx to shake off the Ro- 
man supremacy at Pydna, it was clear that this 
simple system of protectorate could be carried 
on no longer; it was a labour of Sisyphus, 
—always beginning and never accomplished, 
—and the Romans then commenced the policy 
of subjection and occupation. Polybius dates 
from the battle of Pydna the full establishment 
of the universal Empire of Rome. 


* All the Hellenistic States had thus been com- 
pletely subjected to the protectorate of Rome, and 
the whole empire of Alexander the Great had fallen 
to the Roman commonwealth just as if the city had 
inherited it from his heirs. From all sides kings 





and ambassadors flocked to Rome to congratulate 





her ; and they showed that fawning is never more 
abject than when kings are in the antechamber. 
King Massinissa, who only desisted from presenting 
himself in person on being expressly prohibited 
from doing so, ordered his son to declare that he re- 
garded himself as merely the usufructuary, and the 
Romans as the true proprietors, of his kingdom, 
and that he would always be content with what 
they were willing to leave to him. There was at 
least truth in this. But Prusias, King of Bithynia, 
who had to atone for his neutrality, bore off the 
palm in this contest of flattery ; he fell on his face 
when he was conducted into the Senate, and did 
homage to ‘the delivering gods.’ As he was so 
thoroughly contemptible, Polybius tells us, they 
gave him a courteous reply, and presented him with 
the fleet of Perseus.” 


Mithridates, of Pontus, made the only earnest 
attempt after this time to shake off the Roman 
dominion : and it was he who was, according to 
the report of Sallust, the original author of the 
opinion that all the wars of Rome originated 
in one and the same cause—the lust of wealtls 
and dominion. Such a judgment was natural 
from this inveterate enemy of the Romans, but 
was as a matter of fact untrue. 

Our limits preclude us from entering off 
the domestic politics of Rome, or attempting 
to criticize Dr. Mommsen’s treatment of the 
struggles of the orders for political privileges. 
We can merely say that in this part of his 
History, — he has handled the subject 
with great ability, more clearness were de- 
sirable—the character and interest of these 
disputes not being so definitely brought out as 
those of the great contests of Rome with her 
foreign enemies. The subject, it is true, might 
not for the general reader be considered of 
equal fascination with the grand operations 
against Carthage or Macedonia ; but it is one 
of the most instructive features of Roman 
history, and Dr. Mommsen has failed to invest 
this portion of his narrative with all the interest 
of which it is capable, by reason of that philo- 
sophic ambition, that affectation of calm and 
critical impartiality so indicative of the German 
mind. 

His chapters on the social relations and the 
moral and industrial character of the Roman 
citizen as exhibited in faith and manners, and 
in the management of land and capital, place 
before us much more graphically the inward 
nature and outward bearing of these burgess- 
conquerors of the Old World :— 


“Life, in the case of the Roman, was spent under 
conditions of austere restraint, and, the nobler he 
was, the less he was a free man. All-powerful 
custom restricted him to a narrow range of thought 
and action ; and to have led a serious and strict or, 
to use the characteristic Latin expressions, a grave 
and severe life, was his glory. Neither more nor 
less was expected of a Roman than that he should 
keep his household in good order and unflinchingly 
bear his part of counsel and action in public affairs. 
But, while the individual had neither the wish nor 
the power to be aught else than a member of the 
community, the glory and the might of that com- 
munity were felt by every individual citizen as a 
personal possession to be transmitted along with 
his name and his homestead to his posterity ; and 
thus, as one generation after another was laid in 
the tomb and each in succession added its fresh con- 
tribution to the stock of ancient honours, the sense 
of collective dignity in the noble families of Rome 
swelled into that mighty pride of Roman citizen- 
ship, to which the e has never perhaps wit- 
nessed a parallel, and the traces of which, as singular 
as they are grand, seem to us whenever we meet 
them to belong as it were to another world.” 


But at the conclusion of the third Macedonian 
war the antique Roman spirit was already 
undergoing great alteration: an Hellenic cos- 
mopolitan spirit was supplanting the rigid and 
austere character of the primitive Roman, and 
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no department of human action or thought 
remained unaffected by this struggle between 
the new fashion and the old. Of the extent 
to which this Philhellenism was pushed, no 
stronger example can be given than that the 
conqueror of King Antiochus did not call him- 
self Asiaticus, but assumed the semi-Greek and 
anomalous surname of Asiagenus. Apulia, from 
the quantity of Greek coins, inscriptions, and 
urns found there, had clearly almost wholly 
adopted Greek habits and Greek art. 

One great result of this intercourse with the 
Greeks was scepticism. All the early legends 
prove with what depth of piety the Romans 
were devoted to theif national worship. The 
Greeks looked upon their earnest acts of piety 
with either amusemer¥ or admiration. During 
a battle with the Atolians, the astonishment of 
the Greeks was excited by the fact of the 
Roman commander saying prayers and sacri- 
ficing like a priest; and Polybius draws the 
moral that such exhibitions are useful for 
the multitude. But as the simple faith of old 
times decayed in Rome, the artificial subtleties 
of theology and the multiplicity of ceremonial 
observances increased, a result observable in 
the progress of most religious creeds. The 
public service of the gods became more and 
more costly, so that in B.c. 196 there was 
added to the existing three colleges of Augurs, 
Pontifices, and keepers of oracles, a fourth con- 
sisting of the “‘ banquet-masters” (tres viri 
epulones), whose sole business was to superin- 
tend the banquets of the gods. Religion be- 
came more and more costly to the individual 
and the public. The priests feasted largely by 
themselves as well as with the gods. Religious 
obligations and endowments accumulated upon 
inheritances, as obligations to say ‘* masses ” 
did on property in the Middle Ages, and still 
continue in Roman Catholic countries to this 
day. ‘‘ Inheritances without sacrificial obliga- 
tion” became so rare that they passed into a 
—_ Tithes, penny collections for the 

fother of the Gods, and fees to priests and 
soothsayers, became oppressive nuisances. 
The ministers of religion rendered no service 
without being op for it, and their accounts 
were ranked by the Roman dramatist with 
those of the cook, the surgeon, and the nurse. 

At the same time, from the increasing pro- 
lixity and rigidity of the ritual and ceremonial 
parts of religion, it was clear that the spirit 
had departed, and nothing but the letter re- 
mained. The catalogue of the duties and pri- 
vileges of a priest of Jupiter might well, Dr. 
Mommsen says, have a place in the Talmud. 
The rule that no service can be acceptable to 
the gods, if performed with any deficiency in 
the ceremonial, was pushed to such absurdity, 
that a single sacrifice had sometimes to be re- 
peated thirty times; it is well known what 
advantage the priests and politicians custo- 
marily made of this superstition in order to 
invalidate an election ; and it is for this reason 
that the supreme priestly offices were the last 
to which the plebeians succeeded in procuring 
equal admission with the patricians. While na- 
tional religion was thus on the decline, foreign 
impostures were introduced, such as the wor- 
ship of the Bona Dea and the mysteries of 
Bacchus, which, by their sensuous symbolism, 
served still further to degrade the religious 
feeling and corrupt the morals of the commu- 
nity. The old austerity of life was fast dis- 
appearing in every relation ; the ties of family 
life became fearfully relaxed ; the emancipation 
of women from paternal and marital control 
was already beginning; and they began, as 
Cato said, to ‘‘rule the rulers of the world.” 
Luxury and good living increased with prodi- 
gious rapidity ; and, worst sign of all, at this 


time was beginning to be instituted that sys- 
tem of games and holidays with which the 
Roman name is now always associated in 
thought, and which yet, nevertheless, wereeither 
of late or of foreign importation. The former 
simple Latin festival of four days in Septem- 
ber, with simple horse and foot races, no longer 
sufficed ; there was an increasing craving for 
spectacles. Greek athletes made their first 
appearance in B.c. 186; in the same year was 
introduced the baiting of wild beasts, the lions 
and panthers of Africa; human blood was 
first shed for sport in B.c. 164; and the gla- 
diatorial games gradually from that time were 
organized of vaster proportions. All these de- 
moralizing spectacles were at first viewed with 
censure by the authorities. The Consul of 486, 
Publius Sophus, divorced his wife for attending 
a spectacle ; and Government obtained a decree 
from the people to suppress them ; but it was 
the old story of quid leges sine moribus. The 
changed condition of agriculture was. still 
further significant of the altered character of 
the community. Pliny says, Latifundia per- 
didere Romam ; but we may with more truth 
say that the large-farm system was both the 
effect of the degradation of national character 
and the cause of still further degradation. 
The soldier glance of Pyrrhus recognized the 
cause of the political and military ascendency 
of the Romans in the sterling character of the 
Latin farmer ; but the old, sturdy, honest, pa- 
tient, and abstemious Latin yeoman was gra- 
dually being rooted from the land by the subtle 
influence of capital, the crushing effect of fo- 
reign competition, and the reckless proceedings 
of the ambitious. By the constant largesses of 
foreign corn the small free farmer was inevit- 
ably ruined, and with him the stern morality 
and frugality of early Rome made a last stay, 
and finally disappeared. The culture of corn 
was neglected, and that of wine and oil and 
the rearing of cattle took its place. Capitalist 
proprietors everywhere bought up the soil, and 





cultivated large farms on the slave system; and 

to this latter the slave system of the Southern 
| States of America is tender-hearted indeed in 
| comparison. ‘So many slaves, so many foes,” 
| said a Roman proverb; and their usage was in 
| accordance with it. To this changed manner 
of cultivation, more than to the decimating ef- 
fect of the Punic wars, must be attributed the 
falling off of the Italian population which now 
commenced. The slave population increased, 
the free population declined. The Roman aris- 
tocracy regarded with superb indifference this 
decay of small citizens and farmers. No more 
illustrative instance of the disregard of the 
noble world of Rome for inferior citizens can be 
found than an incident in the first Punic war: 
—A Roman lady of the high nobility, sister 
to an admiral who had lost a magnificent fleet, 
finding herself among a crowd in the Forum, 
cried aloud that it was high time to put her 
brother at the head of the fleet again, and 
lighten the pressure of the market-place by 
bleeding the citizens afresh. 

It may be said that there is no important 
feature of the history of the Roman mind and 
nation which does not come§$with a fresh bril- 
liance from the treatment of Dr. Mommsen. 
His highly suggestivedisquisitionson the growth 
of Roman literature and art we have no space 
to give any account of. There is a good deal 
in his style which is to be objected to; it is 
not plain, straightforward, and concise; he 
has a great command of expressive and ener- 
getic language, but he has the common fault of 
all German learned men—an affectation of 
Griindlichkeit, where there both is and can be 
none. He goesa long way round very often 
_ to go a very little distance; and he has often 








whole sentences of metaphors about storms, 
thunderclouds, &c., which only encumber the 
narrative without advancing it. The trans- 
lation seems to be carefully executed, and ‘has 
the merit of being very readable. It seems to 
us that sometimes the translator must have 
missed hitting the exact English idioms corre- 
sponding to the German expressions ; but as we 
have not the original by us, perhaps it is hardly 
fair to say so. In any case, these two volumes 
will form the most valuable addition to the 
library of the English scholar that it has re- 
ceived for a long period. 





Papers for Thoughtful Girls. By Sarah Tytler. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


“Tr is a half pagan and wholly untrue notion 
to associate all blessedness of existence with 
rash, heady, crude youth,” says the authoress of 
the little book before us; and impressed with 
the conviction that youth, like any other period 
of life, has troubles, and troubles peculiar to 
itself, she proceeds to administer counsel and 
sympathy to those who are experiencing the 
advantages and disadvantages of this stage of 
existence. Miss Tytler hada difficult task be- 
fore her: she had to avoid oe meg we 
dogmatizing ; and in trying to be of use, she 
had the daantning reflection that no one 
ever yet became wise at second-hand, and that 
all must learn for themselves, and at the price 
of more or less of suffering. It was therefore 
more in the way of fellowship and sympathy 
that she could hope to benefit the rising gene- 
ration, and to encourage them by telling them 
that their doubts, their restlessness, and their 
disappointments have been felt, and are shared 
by others, and that if is no new thing that 
has happened to themselves. ‘The plan of Miss 
Tytler’s book, half in essay, half in narrative, 
is original, and she deserves credit for it ; for 
the ground she proposed to oceupy has within 
the last twenty years been well trodden. 
Numberless authors and authoresses devote 
their leisure to the production of works in- 
tended to edify the young; and both essays 
and novelettes issue daily from the press, 
stamped with the peculiarities of different re- 
ligious parties. Miss Tytler has avoided any 
extremes, and written a sensible book not dyed 
in either of the most fashionable schools of 
thought ; her readers are not invited to sacri- 
fice their own affections, along with the rea- 
sonable wishes of their parents, lovers, or 
friends, to an intense spirit of self-sacrifice, 
selfishly persevered in, for its own sake ; neither 
are they enjoined to retire within a circle of 
narrow-minded observances, where they pre- 
scribe to others a creed as illiberal as their own, 
and abjure as worldly or dangerous those 
amusements and pursuits which are sent to 
occupy our hands and vary our thoughts. Our 
authoress advocates neither of these courses : 
she sets before us the falsehood and the cruelty 
of any one-sided religion, and brings the light 
of a simple, humble, wholesome piety to bear 
upon the vexed question of how to guide 
those individual leanings and dispositions which 
distinguish one character from another. ‘‘ Be 
true to yourself” is her great maxim ; and 
acting upon it she meets objections with can- 
dour, and touches frankly upon topics often 
tabooed in books and manuals for the young, 
and upon which girls are left to think for them- 
selves. 

We think her readers will open the chap- 
ters headed “‘ Beauty,” “* Favour,” ‘* A Life of 
Sense and Heaviness,” with curiosity, and lay 
the book down with pleasure, because they will 
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find no re gl HE phrases, no truths dis- 
guised, on the principle that it would be safer 
to ignore them. She wisely thinks that to be 
ul one must speak the truth, and speak it 
bravely ; that upon these topics, women, and 
young ones especially, will think; and that 
consciences nervously sensitive will ponder,’ 
what is the use of such gifts? how far is it law- 
ful to enjoy them, or to trade upon them in 
one’s way through the world? By “favour” 
Miss Tytler means the power of pleasing and 
being pleased ; and the pretty story she uses to 
illustrate her meaning, and calls “* Wandering 
Darling,” is one of the best in the book ; it is 
preceded by this e:—*To act benefi- 
cially on our neighbours by our power of in- 
spiring favour, we must keep under our own 
vanity : we must be earnest to maintain a pure 
heart and a single eye. But first and last, we 
must reverence our neighbour; we must not 
think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think; we must bear long with her, think 
well of her, be pitiful to her, and never to our 
dying day presume to judge or condemn her.” 
Miss Tytler handles the question of intellect 
not less well. She gives it its due as a gift ; but 
taking as her text Charles Kingsley’s exquisite 
lines :— 
**Be good, sweet maid, 
And let who will be clever,” 
she urges her readers to “‘ do noble things, not 
dream them all day long ;” to use intellect as a 
means, not as an aim; and implores them to 
cultivate it most as a blessed safeguard against 
ennui, disappointment, and restlessness. She 
combats the idea that a gifted woman must of 
necessity be a disagreeable one. Genius, if it 
means anything, surely means sympathy ; and 
the greater her sympathy, the more a woman so 
endowed can hope to escape from the isolation 
that would otherwise be her lot. The two 
stories in this book, ‘‘ What will become of 
Pen?” and ‘A Dream of Honour,” both point 
at this danger, and at the results that may be 
obtained if any one has courage enough to work 
on in her own line; we too often hide, deny, 
or neglect in youth the strong bias of our own 
mind ; and find, when the period of adolescence 
is nearly over, that this was the very thing in- 
tended by the Author of our being to console 
and occupy us, and to open for us a way to 
active usefulness. We think Miss Tytler might 
have made more of this point ; too much can- 
not be said for employment, both as a habit in 
youth and as a resource afterwards, when we 
shall have fully discovered that for both content 
and godliness there is no recipe so sure as work. 
Any of her readers familiar with Schiller’s 
Ideale, will remember his description of it as 
the constant ally, willing to wend with us 
‘“‘down to the narrow house,” good and ap- 
proved, after the flight of all the ideals. The 
authoress takes it for granted that all may, if 
they will, find this occupation; she has evi- 
dently done so herself, both from the clever 
little book she has produced, and from the 
healthy tone which runs through her pages: 
though jess witty, she reminds us occasionally 
of Ottilie Wildermiith, whose Swabian pictures 
of girlish life are the most exquisite in any lan- 
guage. Both writers have a happy absence 
of moral valetudinarianism, if we may use the 
word ; for we conceive that people may be 
over-anxious for their spiritual growth and 
welfare, and so defeat their own aim; such 
morbid self-inspection being as unlike sound 
and simple godliness, as the dietary whims of 
a dyspeptic are unlike an ordinary appetite, or 
as prudery is removed from the loveliness and 
dignity of modesty. Not only is this a selfish 
spirit, but Miss Tytler shows it to be a dan- 
gerous one. ‘* We are fearfully and won- 





derfully made,” she says in the last lines of 
the story she has written on a “ Life of Self- 
Sacrifice,” whichis, by the way, the least com- 
mendable of her tales ; ‘* we cannot constitute 
ourselves anew, however highly expedient and 
devoutly to be wished such a process may 
appear to us.” ‘‘Shun bigotry as you would 
shun sin,” she says in another place ; and again, 
“The duties of your womanliness; the pain, 
simple, tender duties of affection, benevolence, 
and godliness, are infinitely above all book- 
craft, and lie in the reach of all.” 

These extracts will serve to give some idea 
of the spirit of these papers; and we have 
already named what seemed to us the most 
pleasing of the stories appended to the essays. 
They are not always on original subjects ; as in 
the first, of which Grizzel Hume is the heroine; 
and sometimes, as in the one called ‘‘ Miss Viol,” 
they suggest the idea of being drawn from 
the life. The style is unaffected, though not 
as careful as it might be; for instance, we 
are sorry that Miss Tytler, or the “thoughtful 
girls,” should write such a sentence as this: 
‘Do not fear then, young girls, to leave be- 
hind you the gaily-jested-over or mincingly- 
mentioned epoch of your teens.” But these 
flaws do not spoil the book; and Miss Tytler 
is as sure to find readers as she is to make 
many unknown friends. 





The Hallowed Spots of Ancient London ; 
Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian 
Sketches, Illustrative of Places and Events 
made Memorable by the Struggles of our Fore- 
Fathers for Civil and Religious Freedom. B 
Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen). Marlboroug 
and Co. 


Various attempts have been made of late years 
to improve the character of our fashionable 
illustrated books, and producing volumes for 
drawing-room tables, substituting, for the mere 
light and often frivs'ous reading which they 
formerly contained, sumething of a more sub- 
stantial character, such as historical narratives, 
or popular science. It used to be considered (by 
the publisher) that the brilliance of the exterior 
was enough to cover all the internal short- 
comings ; but a suspicion seems now to be gain- 
ing ground that a fair outside is rendered more 
beautiful by the excellence of its contents, and 
that, on the other hand, there is no reason why 
a good book should not have for its legitimate 
recommendation an attractive dress. The ex- 
periment has been tried with success, more es- 
pecially with historical subjects, which are sus- 
ceptible of a large amount of interesting and 
amusing anecdote, and of being identified with 
local scenery and local remains, the latter of 
which afford a wide scope for pictorial illus- 
tration. Hitherto, however, a notion seems to 
have prevailed that only what are considered 
the grand and brilliant sides of history can be 

resented in such attractive forms, that only 
aire retontr and court-beauties and gay ca- 
valiers have any claim to a place in them. Even 
if the period of our eventful civil wars have 
been chosen for such a purpose, it was thought 
right to view it from the court and aristocratic 
point of view, and to treat ‘‘ cavalierly,” if we 
may use the word in its literal sense, the cause 
of freedom and patriotism. Miss Meteyard, 
however, has had the courage to follow a dif- 
ferent course, and she has here, in one of 
the most beautifully-illustrated drawing-room 
table books of the season, taken for her theme 
the love of liberty, civil or religious,—for her 


heroes, the men who have laid down their | of 3 
| its title it isa mere slight compilation from 


lives or undergone persecution for it,—and for 








her localities, the spots which have been more 
especially celebrated as the scenes of their 
struggles. 

We confess that we do not dislike the de- 
sign, and we think the fair authoress has 
carried it out in a manner deserving of ap- 
proval. She has given us historical sketches 
of interesting localities in or around London, 
combined with notices of the celebrated cha- 
racters who at different periods lived upon 
them, and who by their efforts for great pa- 
triotic purposes have given a spiritual interest 
to picturesque nooks or to the old buildings, 
of which, in London, there are of course more 
of the latter than of the former. Smithfield 
brings to our memories those holy and patient 
martyrs who sprinkled with their blood the 
first efforts for the establishment of religious 
freedom, and to whom in no small degree we 
owe the Reformation, as far as it belongs to 
England ; while the Tower enclosed in its time 
many a martyr in the struggle for the civil 
liberties of the English people. The Fleet 
Prison was at one time a usual place of con- 
finement of the Nonconformists; in South- 
wark the Pilgrim Fathers first met ; the neigh- 
bourhood of Gracechurch Street was the early 
head-quarters of the Quakers; one district was 
celebrated in its connection with the Inde- 
pendents, and another derives its fame from 
reminiscences of the Presbyterians. Thus the 
struggles of all these religious sects are brought 
within the scope of Miss Meteyard’s design, 
and their several histories find a place in her 
book. Other localities are similarly connected 
with striking periods in the progress of na- 
tional development, whether in philosophy, in 
the administration of the laws, or in regulation 
of government. In this manner, through a 
series of really interesting and instructive 
chapters, ‘each locality brings us into com- 
munion with some of the worthies of the past, 
whose names are identified with the progress, 
inasmuch as they all served in their turn as 
the watchwords;for its advance. Thus, with 
Smithfield, we have the names of Wycliffe 
(not as a martyr, but as the great proto- 
reformer), of William Sautre (the first Smith- 
field martyr), of the fair and accomplished 
Anne Askew, and of other sufferers ; with the 
Tower, of Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, the 
Lord Thomas Cromwell, Essex (Elizabeth’s 
favourite), and Sir John Elyot (the staunch 
opponent of arbitrary power); with York 
House and Gray’s Inn, of Bacon; with the 
Fleet Prison, of such men as Leighton and 
Prynne, and other firm opponents of the eccle- 
siastical tyranny of Laud; with the Temple 
and Lincoln's Inn, of Selden and Hale; with 
Westminster and Whitehall, of some of the 
actors in the great contest between*Court and 
Parliament ; with Bread Street, of Milton ; 
with Bunhill Fields, of Bunyan and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, one of the great champions 
of Independency ; with the Quakers in Grace- 
church Street, of George Fox; with Hamp- 
stead, of Harry Vane; with Stoke Newington 
and Cornhill, of De Foe. These names, which 
are all the subjects of agreeably written bio- 
graphical sketches, while a host of others are 
introduced more briefly, will at once show the 
character and tone of Miss Meteyard’s account 
of the Hallowed Spots of Ancient London. We 
must state, however, that the personal sketches 
are largely intermingled with accounts, both 
historical and descriptive, of the spots them- 
selves, and that the whole forms a very plea- 
sant miscellany of valuable and often new in- 
formation. 

Let not our readers suppose, moreover, that 
because this book bears the name of a lady on 
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ordinary materials. Miss Meteyard has evi- 
dently dived into rare and difficult sources ; 
her researches have been carried on not only 
among the treasures of the British Museum, 
but even into the Record Offices, as well as into 
still more obscure places ; and she has evidently 
visited, with careful observation, all the locali- 
ties she has described. As far as its learning 
goes, the book is indeed extremely creditable 
to its authoress, and far exceeds anything we 
usually expect from one of her sex; while the 
results are given in an attractive form, written 
in an agreeable style, illustrated with very 
superior engravings on wood, and most taste- 
fully bound. It is a work which cannot fail 
to improve the minds of a numerous class of 
readers, who would hardly have found the 
information it contains where it has hitherto 
been laid up, in many cases much less per- 
fectly, in a number of heavy volumes, which 
present no similar attractions either in appear- 
ance or in style. Wemay state, in conclusion, 
that Miss Meteyard has dedicated her book 
to Mr. Roach Smith, the first of London anti- 
quaries. 





Health: Five Lay Sermons to Working People. 
By John Brown, M.D. Edinburgh, Alex- 
ander Strahan and Co.; London, Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 


SERMONS, as a general rule, are not popular— 
we mean in print. It is true that men and 
women (especially the latter) will throng in 
multitudes to church or tabernacle, and listen 
agape for an hour and a half to the extempore 
outpourings of eloquence or eccentricity ; but 
the instances in which we have seen a volume 
of sermons selected from a library by one desi- 
rous of an hour's reading are extraordinarily 
few. An apprehension seems to prevail that 
they are likely to be found dry; nor, we are 
bound to admit, is the apprehension in all cases 
wholly unfounded. Still, whatever may be 
the case with clerical sermons, dryness is not 
the chief characteristic of five lay sermons by 
John Brown, a doctor, not of divinity, but of 
medicine, by profession-a healer of bodies, by 
desire a healer of souls; we havé read them 
with positive pleasure, which is saying a very 
great deal, for we do not remember to have 
often hitherto experienced the same feeling 
upon a similar occasion. From the author of 
Rab and his Friends, which all who have read 
have greatly the advantage of all who have 
not, one expects sense, simplicity, humour, and 
tenderness; and in his five sermons entitled 
Health the reader, to his great content, will 
find them ; for, notwithstanding the proverbial 
blessedness of the man who expects nothing, 
we rate even higher the blessedness of that man 
who finds an expectation realized. The ser- 
mons were written for working people, not for 
gentlefolks, and the writer uses the plainest 
language ; he does not call a spade’a horticul- 
tural implement, as may be discovered by a 
glance at page 50, where he discourses of the 
chastisement of children. It will be seen that 
he does not hesitate to apply to that part of an 
animate being which was considered by Dr. 
Busby peculiarly adapted for the visitation of 
the birch, the term which fastidious persons 
use only in speaking of the lowest part of 
inanimate objects. The medical Ecclesiastes 
cries aloud and spares not; and the burthen 
of his cry is, that men in these electric days 
live too fast—- dissipate immorally by over- 
work the health and strength wherewith it has 
pleased God to endow them. We are aware 
that this talking will be put down as rank 
heresy in some quarters, where it is forgotten 








that ‘‘man goeth forth to his work and to his 
labour until the evening,” and where it is held 
that he whose lot in life is toil must know no 
rest till he rest in the grave. The Preacher- 
Doctor will, moreover, shock the Malthusians ; 
the unsophisticated mahner in which he speaks 
of marrying young, living to seventy and hay- 
ing ten children and five-and-twenty grand- 
children, as of a method by which a man may 
do good service to the State, would have given 
the late Mr. Malthus quite a turn. The Doc- 
tor really seems to think that woman is still 
intended to be a help meet for man, and that 
the injunction laid upon our first parents to 
‘increase and multiply ” has not been obeyed 
usque ad nauseam: he seems to harbour some 
notion that even working people have a right 
to some of the blessings of this world, that 
even working men may beget sons and daugh- 
ters, and even working women be “ joyful 
mothers of children,” and not to have heard of 
the new text, ‘‘ Blessed are the millionaires, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” On the whole, 
in fact, the Doctor seems to think that the 
working people are rather more deserving than 
the gentlemen and ladies. They ‘are more 
natural and less selfish than the fine folks.” 
But it must be acknowledged that one may be 
a great deal too natural; nobody will deny 
that forks and pocket-handkerchiefs are ad- 
vantages, though greater naturalness as well 
as priority of make must be conceded to the 
fingers. Indeed, ‘* we have all,” as the Doctor 
preaches, ‘ virtues and vices and advantages 
peculiar to our condition,” which fact he pro- 
ceeds to illustrate by what he rightly denomi- 
nates a “‘ queer old couplet,” never before, we 
should imagine, quoted in a sermon :— 
* Them what is rich, them rides in chaises, 
Them what is poor, them walks like blazes,” 

The advice Dr. Brown gives to “‘ call your 
doctor early” is not very novel, but he enforces 
it by a very good comparison: he likens disease 
toa fire; when the fire began you might perhaps 
have blown it out with your breath, whereas 
at the end it defied the power of water and the 
skill of firemen : so with disease ; in the morn- 
ing a single dose of medicine might put it out, 
before night it rages hopelessly and baffles the 
physician’s skill. Whatever heresies the Doctor 
may cherish, his orthodoxy upon one point is 
undoubted; that sin is the parent of death, 
disease, and every ill that human flesh is heir 
to, he is so convinced that he considers ‘ the 
old weaver at Kilmarnock, who, at a meeting 
for abolishing slavery, the corn-laws, and a few 
more things, said, ‘ Mr. Preses, I move that 
we abolish Original Sin,’ was at least begin- 
ning at the right end.” The third sermon, 
upon ‘* Children and how to Guide Them,” 
contains many excellent pieces of advice, but 
we could willingly have dispensed with the 
earlier part of it, in which is discussed the 
question whence babies come; the Doctor 
seems just here to have forgotten’that he is 
not addressing children, but men and women. 
He appears to us also to have forced in the 
story of the little girl who, when she was 
asked, ‘‘ Who made you?” said, holding up 
her apron as a measure, ‘‘ God made me that 
length, and I growed the rest myself,”—his 
remark upon which that it ‘was not quite 
true, for she could not grow one half-inch by 
herself,” must have struck grown-up people as 
more remarkable for veracity than profundity. 
We perfectly agree with Dr. Brown, that a 
child should look “sweet and caller from top 
to bottom” every morning, and “dirty at 
night,” or he cannot have done his duty during 
the day, which is undoubtedly to behave him- 
self like a steerin’ bairn. A picture of such a 
one he gives from William Miller :— 





“* Wee Willie Winkie 
Rins through the toun, 
Up stairs am’ doon stairs 
In his nicht-goun, 
Tirlin’ at the window, 


Crying at the lock, 
‘ Are the weams in their bed, 
For it’s noo ten o'clock ?” 
** * Hey, Willie Winkie, 
Are ye comin’ ben? 
The cat’s singin’ grey thrums 
To the sleepin’ hen, 
The dog's speldert on the floor, 
And disna gi’e a cheep, 
But here’s a waukrife laddie ! 
That winna fa’ asleep.’ 
‘***Onything but sleep, you rogue! 
Glow’rin’ like the moon! 
Rattlin’ in an airn jug 
Wi’ an airn spoon, 
Rumblin’, tumblin’ roun’ about, 
Crawin’ like a cock, 
Skirlin’ like a kenna-what, 
Wauk'nin’ sleepin’ folk. 


“ ‘Hey, Willie Winkie, 
The wean’s in a creel! 
Wamblin’ aff a bodie’s}knee 
Like a verra eel, . 
Ruggin’ at the cat's lug, 

And ravelin’ a’ her thrums— 
Hey, Willie Winkie— 

See, there he comes!’ 


‘“* Wearied is the mither 

That has a stoorie wean, 

A wee stumpie stousie, 
Wha canna rin his lane, 

That has a battle aye wi’ sleep 
Afore he'll close an e’e— 

But ae kiss frae aff his rosy lips 
Gi’es strength anew to me.” 


The fourth sermon is a lecture upon the 
treatment of the skin, the head, the lungs, the 
heart, and the stomach. How Dr. Brown would 
fare at the hands of the Turkish-Bathites we 
shudder to imagine ; his regimen is, ‘‘ Have a 
regular scrubbing of all your body every Sa- 
turday night, and if you can manage it, you 
should every morning wask not only your 
face, but your throat and breast with cold 
water, and rub yourself quite dry with a hard 
towel till you glow all over.” He evidently 
takes a very modified view of the cleansin 
process ; he surely cannot be aware that with 
the exception of those who use the Turkish 
Bath there is not a clean man or woman in 
Great Britain. The fifth sermon we would re- 
commend to the attention of Mr. S D5 
‘* dancing,” says Dr. Brown therein, ‘is just 
the music of the feet, and the gladness of the. 
young legs, and is well called the poetry of 
motion ;” we do not certainly find “ promis- 
cuous” dancing expressly mentioned, but we 
gather from the context that it is intended; 
for not even Mr. Spurgeon, we believe, objects 
to a pas seul. Dr. Brown is in sentiment a 
thorough Nazarite; he would never have a 
hair of either head or beard any more than of 
the eyebrows or eyelashes cut ; ‘‘ the finest head 
of hair,” says he, ‘‘I know is one which was 
never cut. It is not too long; it is soft and 
thick.” But then people may differ in their 
definition of too long: some might think it so 
if it were much below the waist. We do not 
know whether men’s hair has the same attri- 
bute, but women’s, we learn, ‘ has an oil of its 
own,” and in their case all application of grease 
is forbidden. Tooth-brushes are also declared 
to be unnecessary, and we were atlittle startled 
to read that ‘‘ the healthy man’s teeth clean 
themselves, and so does his skin.” As for the 
teeth, we can only say, if it be so, we either 
have hever been in a state of health or have 
failed to perceive the self-acting dental force ; 
and as to the skin, we leave that to the Turk- 
ish Bath Company. In conclusion, we may 
say that these lay sermons have one great point 
of superiority over most clerical, to wit, that 
they are short. 
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Title-Deeds of the Church of England to her 
Parochial Endowments. By Edward Miall. 
Longman and Co. 


Jurists have had about as much difficulty in 
defining ‘ property ” as metaphysicians have 
had in performing the same office for ‘+mat- 
ter.” In either case the task seems simple 
enough to ordinary mortals ; and so it may be 
for ordinary purposes. There is as little dan- 
ger in one case as in the other of people being 
misled, by whatever notions they may enter- 
tain on the subject, in their every-day trans- 
actions ; but when we depart from these, it 
sometimes becomes necessary to analyse our 
language, and see how far it may be applicable 
to investigations requiring greater subtlety 
and a more philosophical treatment. Mr. 
Miall complains that the question of the ex- 
istence of a church establishment cannot fairly 
be discussed so long as the present notions 
about tithes and other church endowments 
continue to prevail; and the object of the 
present work is to examine the title of the 
Church of England to the exclusive posses- 
sion of the ecclesiastical endowments which in 
every parish are set apart for the maintenance 
of her clergy. He sets about his task in a 
fair and dispassionate spirit—very much after 
the fashion of a conveyancer perusing an ‘* Ab- 
stract of Title” to such hefeditaments and 
premises as Lord Westbury is now trying to 
make as easy of transfer as Three per Cents. ; 
and whatever may be the result of our author’s 
labours, in the opinion of critics, it cannot be 
denied that they are at least characterized by 
considerable learning and careful logic. 

In any inquiry about the endowments of the 
Church, of course the first step is to define the 
sense in which the term “Church” is used ; 
and accordingly Mr. Miall starts by distin- 
guishing between the original use of the word, 
which included the whole body of the people 
of England as religiously organized, and a 
more limited community constituted on the 
basis of a professed agreement in the Articles, 
Creeds, and other matters sanctioned by the 
Act of Uniformity. The people of this coun- 
try have, both in theory and practice, long 
since ceased to be religiously organized in the 
Church, as the entire body is politically orga- 
nized in the State; and the question which 
Mr. Miall discusses assumes this. He limits 
the discussion to the right and title of the 
Church of England as a‘ particular commu- 
nion; and in considering the force of his 
arguments it will be nec to bear this in 
mind. As the great bulk of Church property 
in England consists of tithes, either actual or 
commuted, Mr. Miall devotes his attention 
mainly to the consideration of the origin and 
nature of these endowments, with the view of 
showing what are, or rather, what ought to 
be, the existing rights and interests in them. 
His fundamental eg eagge is, “* that regarded 
as a separated for public religious uses 
from the rest of the property of this country, 
they ave the product of public laws exclusively, 
ecclesiastical or civil, or both; and that they 
neither did, nor, in the nature of things, 
could originate in private individual libe- 
rality.” Many of the arguments adduced in 
favour of the inviolability of ecclesiastical 
property proceed upon the assumptions— 

, that it originally belonged to private 
persons, and was voluntarily devoted by them 
to the use of the Church ; and secondly, that 
the Church itself, if not’ what lawyers would 
call a corporation, is something like a corporate 
entity, consisting of a definite and ascertained 
body of persons. Mr. Miall brings great re- 
search to bear upon the first point, and we 


think shows conclusively that territorial tithes 
had their origin in compulsory enactments, 
and not in private benevolence. 

’ So early as the Parliament of Winchester, 
A.D. 855, a law of tithes for the whole realm 
of England was passed by general consent, and 
Mr. Miall adduces this and several other in- 
stances in which the Saxon Kings ordained and 
enforced the payment of tithes. William the 
Conqueror and his immediate successors fol- 
lowed their example, and no one needs to be 
told that in later times the discharge of the 
obligation in question has been by no means 
at the option of those who were liable. Our 
author devotes the greater part of his book to 
the discussion of the origin of tithes, but he 
also traces their development in detail. Thus 
we have an account of predial tithes, both 
great and small, as well as mixed and personal 
tithes. He gives us a very interesting account 
of the modern expansion of tithe endowments, 
in which he shows that from 1760 to 1849 no less 
than a third, and during the last century no 
less than three-fourths of the tithe property 
of the kingdom was brought into existence 
by the enclosure of waste lands. It was not 
until the reign of Edward VI. that an Act of 
Parliament was passed for the tithing of barren 
land which became improved. Upon the whole, 
then, there can be little doubt that eight-ninths 
of the tithe property of England are directly 
the product of compulsory statutes, and that 
as to the remaining ninth it is fairly, although 
not so certainly, attributable to the same 
source. 

How, then, can we account for the very 
general prevalence of the notion that the 
Church has been mainly indebted to the pious 
liberality of our ancestors—for which of course 
there must be some colour of reason? There 
are few persons who are conversant with 
the older history or archeology of this 
country who are not familiar with the ancient 
grants and charters for monastic and other 
pious uses which were common in those days ; 
and this fact of itself is sufficient to account 
for the existence of the popular fallacy that the 
great bulk of Church property was voluntarily 
contributed by the faithful of former times. It 
is not generally known, however, that although, 
even before the Norman conquest, the pay- 
ment of tithes was compulsory, the purposes to 
which they were applicable were not clearly 
defined ; while, moreover, those who were com- 

led to pay them were allowed considerable 

titude in the selection of the recipients. 
Among the canons attributed to Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York, is one recognizing a tripartite 
division—one for the decoration of the Church, 
another for the use of the poor, and a third for 
the minister. After some time, however, the 
minister took all, with the full allowance of 
the law ; but not until the commencement of 
the thirteenth century was the landowner com- 
pelled to pay his tithes to the minister of the 
parish. He could assign them to any church 
or religious house in the kingdom. The law 
only insisted upon the payment of a tenth for 
.the pious uses which it defined, but it gave the 
landowner the option of selecting the particu- 
lar recipients of his statutory bounty. This 
will explain the abundance of the grants and 
chartularies to which we have referred. A 
gift of this kind was regarded by the donee in 
very much the same light as a good public ap- 

intent is now viewed by the protégé of a 

finister of State. Some parson or religious 
house must receive the bounty, just as some one 
must be appointed to the public office; and so 
the recipient in old times, as he would be now, 
was thankful for what was received, although, 
at the same time, he knew that the benefactor 








had no option but to give to some one. This 
right of assignment, however, was too good to 
last very long ; and it is worth observing that 
the greater part of the tithes so assigned, being 
generally to religious houses, fell into the 
hands of laymen upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. ; so 
that whatever virtue was in the voluntariness 
of these appropriations is lost for the purpose 
of the present argument by the alienation of 
the property itself. It seems to be clear enough, 
therefore, that tithes were originally the gift 
of the State, and that they cannot now be 
treated upon the same footing as property be- 
stowed by private individuals for special pious 
or charitable uses. 

If the whole question were res in‘egra, so far 
as Parliament is concerned—if the Legislature 
had now to consider for the first time the right 
of the State to interfere with the disposition of 
ecclesiastical _property—the point of its origin 
which Mr. Miall has argued so well would un- 
questionably be of the utmost importance. 
But for all practical purposes, except as afford- 
ing an answer to captious objectors, it may be 
considered as obsolete and valueless. Not only 
at the time of the Reformation, but frequently 
since, the Legislature has asserted over ecclesi- 
astical property a right not only of control, 
but of absolute alienation. Even before the 
days of Henry VIII. the Church was treated 
as holding its property from, and subject to, the 
State. The theory appears always to have 
been that in a certain sense the fee of the pro- 
perty was in the State itself, and that it there- 
ore could always define the conditions of its 
usufruct. Accordingly we find that at one 
time the minister of every parish in Ireland 
was obliged by Act of Parliament, as a condi- 
tion of his holding, to teach the English lan- 
guage to every child that was presented for 
instruction ; and so late as 1786 a portion of 
Irish ecclesiastical property was appropriated 
to provide school-houses and schoolmasters in 
every parish. It would be easy to point out 
many analogous instances in England, but we 
shall content ourselves with referring to one 
only. In 1832 the Legislature, with the con- 
sent of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
appropriated a specific portion of the property 
of the Cathedral Church for the p of 
founding a University, and an Act of Parlia- 
ment was then passed, empowering a sale of 
the same, free from any future claim on the 
part of the Dean and Chapter and their suc- 
cessols for ever. We mention these instances, 
because they afford good illustrations for our 
present purpose, and such as we are surprised 
not to find noticed in Mr. Miall’s essay. 

On the second question to which we have 
already adverted, namely, the constitution of 
the Church itself, Mr. Miall is particularly 
clear and forcible. All that can be said, how- 
ever, upon this subject, has already been so 
well said by Lord Brougham and Sir James 
Mackintosh, that nothing need be added. 
The speech of the former upon the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill in 1833, com- 
pletely demolished the notion of the Church 
being anything like a corporation. But even 
if there were a sense in which ecclesiastical 
property might be considered as corporate, it 
cannot be pretended that, so far as it is so, it 
is equally inviolable as property belonging to 
private individuals. r. Hallam long ago 
clearly pointed out the difference between the 
two species :—‘‘ In estates held in mortmain,” 
he says, ‘‘ there is no natural intercommunity, 
no natural privity of interest between the 
present possessor and those who may succeed 
him ; and as the former cannot have any pre- 
text for complaint, if, his own rights being 
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preserved, the Legislature should alter the 
course of transmission after his decease, so 
neither is any hardship sustained by others, 
unless their succession has been already desig- 
nated or rendered probable.” From whatever 
point of view, therefore, we may regard the 
question of ecclesiastical property, there can 
be no doubt that Parliament has not only the 
power but also the right to deal with the pro- 
perty of the Church as belonging to the State 
—subject, of course, to existing interests. 
Tithes were originally given by the State for 
its own purposes, and their subsequent destina- 
tion has hitherto been controlled according to 
the will of the State. Such rights as exist in 
ecclesiastical persons are only individual rights 
in the nature of ‘something more than a 
salary and something less than an estate.” 
And if, amongst those who cry out “ spolia- 
tion” and ‘‘ robbery” whenever Parliament 
proposes to interfere with ecclesiastical ‘loaves 
and fishes,” there are any who believe what 
they say, we can recommend Mr. Miall’s work 
as a very useful corrective of this now happily 
expiring illusion. 





Ricordi Storici di Filippo di Cino Rinuccini, 
dal 1282 al 1460; colla Continuazione di 
Alamanno e Neri suoi Figli, fino al 1506; 
seguiti di altri monumenti di Storia patria ; 
e preceduti dalla Storia genealogica della 
loro Famiglia, e dalla Descrizione della Cap- 
pella Gentilizia in Santa Croce ; con Docu- 
menti ed Illustrazioni. Per cura ed opera di 
G. Aiazzi, Bibliotecario della | Rinucciniana. 
Firenze: Piatti. 1840. 

Tur handsome quarto volume which bears the 
title given at length above is an excellent speci- 
men of a class of books in which Italian litera- 
ture is, and has long been, rich, and of which 
our own can show some recent and highly- 
successful examples. But there are very suf- 
ficient reasons why Italy should be richer than 
any other country in works of this kind. In 
the old medizeval republics every citizen of note 
had at one time or another of his life some 
part in the government of the country, 
was busied in public matters, and thus na- 
turally led to make a record of them. In our 
own country, as well as in France and Ger- 
many, the men of high rank who shared in 
the administration of public affairs were very 
much fewer in number, and were, moreover, 
at a corresponding period, more frequently 
men of the sword than men of the pen. The 
reverse was generally the case in Italy, espe- 
cially in the great commercial republics—as 
Florence, Venice, or Pisa. The ‘‘cedant arma 
toge ” began in those communities at a very 
much earlier epoch than in the feudal mo- 
narchies of Europe. All the governing class 
was composed of men more or less accustomed 
to the pen; and the “‘ quorum pars magna 
fui” was a constant inducement to the pen- 
ning of records. 

“Nearly all our ancient and worthy citizens of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries [writes Signor 
Aiazzi, in his preface], were accustomed to keep, 
besides their books of commerce, in which were 
recorded the operations of their rich and extensive 
business, one book in which they registered the 
names of those citizens who were chosen by ballot 
every two months to be members of the council of 
the ‘Priori,’ and of those elders who were nomi- 
nated to the supreme dignity of ‘Gonfaloniere.’ 
These volumes, which from the name of the above- 
mentioned office were called ‘Prioristi,’ answered 
to the tables on which in ancient Rome the names 
of the consuls were inscribed, and which were 
called ‘ Fasti Consulares.’ And there is probably 
no family among our ancient and illustrious Floren- 


tine houses that does not possess one of them. 
These ‘ Prioristi,’ besides the lists of those who 
from time to time entered into office for the dif- 
ferent wards of the city, generally contain in the 
margins of them, and often in the body of the 
pages, historical notices relating to any events 
which occurred in the city, or in the states under 
the government of the Republic, or even in other 
parts of Italy or abroad, when the circumstances 
were such as to make a noise in the world and to 
appear to the diarist worthy of being remembered. 

hese diaries, thus recording facts under their 
veritable dates, have been used with great advan- 
tage by the authors of our histories. And Machia- 
velli, Guicciardini, Ammirato, and many others, 
trusting to these brief and simple accounts for the 
certainty and truth of the events narrated by them, 
proceeded by their own acuteness, and according to 
their own political opinions, to investigate the 
causes of them, and to deduce from them instruc- 
tion and a rule for social life. The ‘ Priorista 
Rinucciniano’ has for many years been celebrated 
among the most highly valued works of this class.” 

It will be observed, that the term ‘“ Prio- 
rista,” originating in the manner which. has 
been stated, was subsequently applied to re- 
cord-books not properly so described. In the 
case before us, Filippo, the son of Cino Rinuc- 
cini, wrote the record, now printed by Signor 
Aiazzi, from the year 1282 to 1460, a period 
of a hundred att | seventy-eight years. ‘The 





| greater part of this, therefore, was compiled by 
him from oral tradition, as would seem from 
| one or two phrases here and there, or copied 
| from some older book of the same kind. From 
| 1460 the record is carried on to 1506 by the 
two sons of Filippo, and is accordingly’ a veri- 
table diary. This work by Filippo and his two 
sons occupies a couple of hundred of Signor 
| Aiazzi’s quarto pages, and forms a small por- 
; tion only of the interesting historical material 
which he has brought together from the papers 
; in the Rinuccini muniment-room. 
| In the first place, there is a very complete 
| and elaborate history of the family, from the 
| time when, eight hundred years ago, the feudal 
| lords of some lands and castles at the foot of 
| the Vallombrosa mountains seem to have been, 
|like many others of their compeers, hurried 
| out of their fortified homes by the burghers of 
| Florence, because their noble predatory habits 
| became intolerable to the rising commerce of 
| the neighbouring city. But, as in very many 
similar cases,—in that, for instance, of the 
earliest ancestors of the Bona family, 
whose cradle was a feudal hold three or four 
miles from Florence,—the feudal lords, thus 
extirpated as nuisances from their fortresses, 
neither perished nor were lost to history; but 
civilized themselves, became citizens of Florence, 
and with others of their ancient territorial 
compeers founded most of the oldest families 
which held the offices of the Republic, and of 
which some still, survive to the present day to 
administer the affairs of a larger common- 
wealth. 

We might draw on these old family histories | 
for abundance of interesting and amusing | 
matter, could we afford space for the purpose. | 
But we shall need all at our disposal for a brief 
notice of.the other portions of Signor Aiazzi’s 
work. 

These consist of the following short memo- 
rials :— 

1. The lives of sundry worthies of the family 
by contemporary writers. 

2. An account of the Embassy of Alamanno 
Rinuccini from the Republic of Florence to 
Pope Sixtus IV. 

3. Memoranda, by Cino Rinuccini, written 





| marriage ; with minute iculars of the 
lady’s dower, and of the property she 
brought with her to her husband’s house; in 
the list of which we find duly registered, 
‘* Tapes of various sorts, and threads of dif- 
ferent colours.” 

4. Memoranda of Filippo Rinuccini at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, as, ¢. ¢., 
“This day, the 14th May, 1503, I promised 
my brother Andrew to give him a pair of my 
new stockings, on condition that for the space 
of two months he should read every morning 
and evening at table some lecture in Latin 
verse ; and at the end of the two months I am 
to give him the stockings. And so it was 
agreed.” Then the diarist gives an account 
of a quarrel as the family were sitting one 
evening after supper ; how Lorenzo, a cousin, 
‘* spoke ill of my brother Thomas, and on my 
contradicting him gave me the lie again and 
— and I never said a word in return, as 

onna Piera was present ;” how, on Lorenzo 
continuing to be insolent and provocative, ‘ [ 
gave him a box on the ear, but did not hit 
him well as I meant ; and when I turned my 
back towards him, he took me by the hair of 
my head behind, and gave me several blows in 
the face with his fist, and made much blood 
come out of my nose. And, inasmuch as he 
did me this injury, both in word and deed, 
without any just cause, I have made this 
record of it, that I may remember it in due 
time and place, and let him see his mistake,” 
Then follows, between brackets, and evidently 
written at a subsequent time—(“* This record 
is cancelled ; for 1 have forgiven him. May 
God so forgive me my sins ! ”) 

5, 6. Two other short records about the 
same period, one of them a very curious ac- 
count by Ottavio Rinuccini, of his journey 
into France 40 the court of Henry IV., for the 
purpose of attempting to recover certain debts 
due to the family in Dauphiné. 

7, and last, the most curious and interestin 
chapter in the entire volume. It is entitled, 
‘Considerations on the change of manners 
and customs in the course of the last century ; 
notes commenced by me, Cavaliere Tommaso 
Rinuccini, in the year 1665, with the intention 
of continuing them as long as God shall give 
me life, I being now in the sixty-ninth year 
of my age.” 

The changes in fashion which this worthy 
Cavalier Thomas observed around him are dis- 
tributed under various general headings, all 
full of curious notices, as ‘‘ Marriages,” “ Fu- 
nerals and Obsequies,” ‘* Baptisms,” ‘t Taking 
the Veil by Nuns,” “Territorial Titles,” ‘*Car- 
riages, Saddle-horses, and Litters.” Under this 
head the Cavalier Thomas writes as follows :— 


“Towards the end of the last century the use of 
carriages began to be introduced; but in the be- 
ginning of this century it had not become common, 





d many of the noble families did not possess one. 
Bat little by little, on the occasion of weddings or 
other such pretext, everybody has set up a carriage, 


; and many have four horses to them, and the richest 


people six. At first the carriages were small, made 
of Teather inside and outside, and placed on the 
axles of the wheels, so that the motion was incon- 
venient enough. Then they began to make them 
with straps, so that they might go better, and after 
that they fastened these straps to bows of steel, 
well tempered, which, yielding to the jolts, caused 
the movement to be much more easy. They are 
made, for the richest people, of black velvet, and 
sometimes also of coloured velvet, with fringe in- 
side and outside, and with the mside of the roof 





about the middle of the fifteenth century, con- 
sisting eg | of a very curious and detailed | 


account of the presents he gave to the lady 





who afterwards became his wife, and of his 


gilt. Up to the middle of the century some of the 
most wealthy families used, on occasion of civic 
festivals, a coach, which was of rose-coloured velvet 
inside, and purple outside, with eight gilt balls at 
the corners. But these have, since that time, been 
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entirely disused. In 1670 there was introduced from 
Paris a new fashion of carriage, supported on long 
bands, which vibrate very much, and they are called 
poltroncine [arm-chairs] from their great comfort ; 
and the steel bows have been given up in conse- 
quence of the danger of their breaking. In almost 
all noble families they kept a horse or a mule, which 
was used for those who could not or would not go 
on foot; and they were used in the city with 
housings of silk, and also velvet, or cloth bordered 
with velvet, and in the country with saddles of 
leather. But with the multiplication of carriages 
these have been entirely given up, and now only 
one or two persons keep horses of state to ride in 
the city for their pleasure, as a much greater 
number used to do twenty-five years ago. And 
nowadays the saddles are used of all sorts of 
eolours. When ladies used to go to their villas, they 
went on horseback, and the children in two paniers 
on a mule; but nowadays they go in carriages, 
where the road is good, and where it is not, in a 
catriage-litter ; for at present there are a great num- 
ber of these for hire, whereas at the beginning of 
this century there was but one, which was used only 
for bringing some sick person from a villa into the 
city. Now some of the most wealthy and the laziest 
people keep a litter of their own, to use it in the 
country. At this very time at which I am writing, 
a convenience has been introduced from Paris, con- 
sisting of a covered seat, placed on two long poles, 
which vibrate, resting on the back of a horse, and 
behind on two wheels. To this sort of chair the 
name of caléche has been given; and the use of 
them has increased so rapidly, that in the year 1667 
there were found to be nearly a thousand of them 
in the city; and the litters are in great measure 
gone out of use.” 


On the changes which had taken place in 
the matter of address either on letters or in 
speaking, we are told that— 


“The nobility, at the beginning of this century, 
used no other superscription on their letters than 
‘Most Illustrious,’ and in the body of the letter, 
and in speaking, V.S. [Vossignoria, i.e. Vostra Sig- 
noria, your Lordship], and ceremoniously ‘Your 
most attached servant’ was used. And when a 
noble, the head of a family, had to write to another 
noble, but a young man, the son of a noble family, 
he would have styled him ‘ Illustrious,’ and would 
have received from him in return ‘ Most Illustrious ;’ 
and, in like manner, a noble of the highest nobility, 
and one of more recent creation treated each other. 
With the introduction of the title ‘Marchese’ [a 
recent innovation in the preceding century], there 
began to be introduced in the superscription of let- 
ters the title of ‘ Ilustrissimo,’ which was very soon 
adopted by every other noble, and then introduced 
also into the body of letters, with the final courtesy 
of ‘ Your most Obliged, most Devoted, most Humble 
Servitor, your Servant,’ and other such like forms, 
according as it was wished more or less to flatter 
and to show oneself obsequious. And lastly, the 
custom of using the title ‘ Illustrissimo’ has become 
so common, even in speaking, that even persons of 
low condition have-learned to use it to gentlemen, 
and down to the very beggars, in asking alms. And 
as to the ‘ Most Illustrious,’ that has been handed 
on to the shopkeepers. To the two Dukes, Salviati 
and Strozzi [the only two Tuscany possessed, and 
who had always affected a superiority to all the 
other noblesse] one uses the title of ‘ Eccellentis- 
simo’ both in writing and in speaking ; but on ce- 
remonial uccasions all the nobility of the first class 
claims to be treated on the footing of equality.” 


On the subject of ‘“‘ man-servants and maid- 
servants,” we have the following, from which 
it will be seen how long the old thrifty habits 
of the Florentine Republican times continued 
to influence the mode of life in Florence, after 
more ostentatious and pompous customs had 
been in vogue in other cities both to the north 
and south of the Alps :— 


“The usage was to keep only two men-servants, 
of whom one was called the ‘Spenditore,’ and 
bought all that was needed and kept the accounts, 
and the other did the service of the house, served 


at table, &c., went out with the mistress, and did 
all other errands in the city, according to need. 
And where there was a cartiage a coachman was 
kept besides. To the latter they gave ten lire [the 
lira is equal to 84d.] a month, to the ‘ Spenditore’ 
the same sum, and to the other servants eight, and 
they clothed themselves. Later, the use of liveries 
was introduced little by little, and people began to 
clothe thus their coachmen and the servant who 
went out with the mistress ; and lastly they began 
to increase the number of the latter, so that at the 
present day [1675] the nobility of the first rank 
keep several livery servants, and ladies take out 
with them at least two, and gentlemen one, And 
now wages are, besides clothing, a crown (about 
4s, 6d.] a month. The maid-servants used to be 
three in number: that is to say, a cook, who did 
everything connected with the kitchen; a second, 
who was called ‘donna di mezzo’ [literally, a woman 
of the middle—meaning, probably, in the midst of 
general duties], because she went out with the 
mistress, swept the rooms, made the beds, and did 
all else that was necessary ; and also, if need were, 
sometimes helped the cook in making bread, or 
otherwise. To these two was given, besides their 
keep, half-a-crown, or four lire a month. The third 
woman was a person of somewhat better education, 
and was called the matron. Out of doors, both in 
the carriage and: on foot, it was her duty to keep 
her mistress company; and in-doors she was 
occupied in sewing for her, and assisted in dressing 
her and arranging her hair, although some mis- 
tresses kept for this latter service a young girl. 
And the matron received six or seven lire a month, 
and the girl at the end of a few years was married, 
with a dower of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
crowns. [it is remarkable that this ‘girl’ would 
thus be recompensed at a higher rate than any of 
the other servants of either sex, if we estimate 
the length of her service at four or five years. 
The phrase in the original is, ‘qualch’ anno.’ 





Perhaps the girls chosen for such situations came 
| from a somewhat higher social class, and were 
preferred to their position as an act of patronage 
| and kindness.] The custom of keeping a matron 
has of late years been completely given up; for 
the ladies do not any longer take out any women 
| with them, but go in their carriages alone, and 
| when on foot lean on a servant in livery. But the 
| richer ladies of title take with them in their car- 
riages some young girl, whom they term ‘dami- 
gella,’ and they lean on the arm of an elderly ser- 
vant out of livery, to whom the name of ‘ the man 
in black,’ or the ‘bracciere’ (arm-giver), has been 
assigned. Women of the shopkeeping class, in order 
not to go out alone, for the most part keep a shop- 
man in their pay, giving him ten lire a month; and 
it is his business on festa days to accompany them 
to the mass, or elsewhere. And a man so employed 
is called by the common people a ‘ domenichino,’ 
because he is had for service on Sundays (Dome- 
nica).” 

There is an interesting article on the prac- 
tice of carrying offensivefand defensive arms, 
and the laws regulating this subject. We find 
that in the olden time the laws were very 
severe against carrying arms of any sort within 
the city, and were sparingly relaxed in favour 
of men of high rank. But gradually, by the 
time of our author, any arms were permitted 
by the Grand-Dukes to be carried by anybody 
who could pay an annual tax for the privilege 
of doing so. The result was, that the fashion 
of doing so gradually went out. Only some 
‘* young nobles, who affected elegance and ec- 
centricity, have introduced the custom of 
having a servant behind them, with an im- 
mensely long sword under his arm.” 


An article ‘‘ On Games ” is interesting and 
curious, as well as another on ‘ Clothes,” 
which is thus prefaced :— 


“ The varieties of dress which have prevailed in 
this age have been so many, that it is impossible 
to mention them all, or even the greater part of 
them. I will not, however, omit to name a few, 
first those of the men, and then those of the women ; 








having first premised that at the beginning of this 


century everybody was anxious to dress after the 
manner and fashion of Spain, whereas now all wish 
to dress entirely after the manner of France. From 
that country come all the fashions and modes, as 
well for men as for women.” 


Among other matters, too long for extract, 
on this large subject, we r...4 that— 

“Nowadays [about 1660] everybody dresses en- 
tirely in black ; and one sees no more of pantaloons 
of colour, except now and then in the case of some 
affected youth. And the mode of embroidering 
coats has entirely gone out.” 


Under the date 1667 we read a special note 
to the effect that— 


“ Nearly all the young men have taken to wear- 
ing pearl-coloured stockings, so that they look like 
just so many men in livery.” 

And again, in 1672— 

“Nearly every young man now wears a smart 
wig, without having the least regard to the colour 
of his own hair, and they shave their moustache, 


and wear shoes all over ribbons, and some even put 
jewels on them.” 


In 1677— 


“ The fringes of black silk for trimming coats are 
come into fashion again,” 


As to the progress of ladies’ costume, we can 
only afford space to note that the dresses were 
worn lower and lower, and every year wit- 
nessed a more liberal display of shoulders. 
Moreover, the widows were in those days gra- 
dually emancipating themselves from all exter- 
nal marks of their condition. The same two 
tendencies are still in progress, we are told. 
And very curious it is that, considering the 
long time both ‘‘ movements” have been going 
on, the ladies have not yet reached the costume 
of Paradise, nor the widows entirely got rid of 
the outward and ~isible trappings of woe. 
The young widows in those days took to wear- 
ing ‘on their foreheads a little circlet of light- 
coloured hair, which they call a ‘ parruchino,’ 
and which looks apeavdy ugly on those whose 
hair is of a different colour,” in which latter 
opinion we are inclined wholly to agree with 
the elderly cavalier. 

Here are a few other scattered notices :— 


“ At the beginning of this century [1600] nothing 
but leather was used for hanging saloons and cham- 
bers. ... Afterwards gradually people began to use 
satin or damask hangings, and the richest people 
velvet and gold-brocaded hangings.” 


The frames of the pictures about the same time 
began to be entirely gilt, whereas previously 
they had been black, with gilt lines. Formerly 
there were fireplaces and water-cisterns in the 

rincipal rooms, for the people to wash their 
dads before going to dinner, with a brazen 
basin, and a round towel hanging near. But— 


“Lately the water-cisterns and the fireplaces have 
been walled up, and the number of servants, as I 
before remarked, having been increased, everybody 
makes his servant give him water for his hands in a 
silver basin, and in winter the servants keep a 
brazier of fire in the saloons.” 


A mode of replacing a fireplace which seems 
strange in a period of increasing luxury, and 
which would appear to indicate that the social 
tendencies were towards ostentation rather 
than comfort. 


“Recently people have begun to store up ice in 
winter in order to use it in summer for the cooling 
of wine, water, fruits and other things; and this 
luxury has taken such root that many use ice also in 
winter, and the increase of the use of it is worthy of 
note. For in the year 1609 Antonio Paolsanti, 
groom of the chambers to his Serene Highness the 
Grand Duke, farmed the monopoly of furnishing ice 
at 400 lire a year, and this year, 1665, it is farmed 
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for 4,300 lire. ‘When in winter it does not freeze, 
the farmers of the monopoly are obliged to cause 
snow to be brought from the mountains, which they 
take care to store up, at its due season, in holes 
made expressly for the purpose.” 

“'This year, 1668, there has been introduced into 
Florence the use of a beverage from Spain called 
chocolate, and it has become very general. It seems 
that people take it hot as well as cold.” 

“A few years ago a house was opened in the 
Piazza di Santa Trinita, to which the name of 
‘Casino’ was given. And there, both in the day- 
time and in the evening, all the nobility assemble 
and play at various games. And this open gaming 
has been permitted by the Grand Duke, because, as 
none but nobles frequented the place, it did not 
seem that any of those evils could arise which have 
led to the prohibition of similar places.” 


This “* Casino,” at which many readers of 
these lines may have enjoyed the balls given 
by the members, ceased to exist a very few 
years ago, having become bankrupt. 

“Women of evil life formerly wore always a 
visible sign of their infamous calling. It was a 
yellow ribbon around the hat, which was very ge- 
nerally worn; and if they had none, they puta 
yellow mark in their hair. And if they were found 
without it, they were punished. Gradually this 
rule began to be disregarded, and the payment of a 
tax substituted. Nowadays the outward mark is no 
longer used, nor is there any means of knowing 
them except by their impudent bearing.” 

“The Jews used all to wear a red hat, with the 
exception of one or two merchants, who, by suppli- 
cation, had obtained leave to wear a black one. 
Nowadays, be the cause what jit may, they all wear 
black hats, and there is no way to know them from 
Christians.” 


The whole of the paper from which these 
extracts have been taken is extremely interest- 
ing, and, for the history of the progress of 
social manners in Tuscany, invaluable. 

Passing on to the “ Priorista,” which con- 
tributes the principal feature to Signor Aiazzi’s 
publication, we glean a few notices :— 

“1288, From the middle of February to the mid- 
dle of April. In this time the Pisans caused the 
Count Ugolino de’ Conti della Gherardesca and his 
sons and nephews to die of hunger in a tower, 
ag is by the side of the palace of the Captain of 

isa. 

“1321. 14th September. This day died our 
wonderful Florentine poet, Dante Alighieri.” 


A very interesting notice of “his life and 
customs” follows. It is the longest article in 
the whole of the volume, extending to eight 
quarto pages; and is therefore too long for 
extract. 

“1374. 18th July. This day died Messer Fran- 
cesco Petrarca, in Arqua, sixteen miles from Padua. 
Great honours were shewn him.” 


Under the date July and August, 1399, there 
is an interesting notice of the ‘ Bianchi,” 
those white-clad fanatics who roamed from 
city to city throughout Italy in vast numbers, 
singing hymns and making “ revivals.” The 
author, however, speaks nothing of their dis- 
orderly conduct, but, on the other hand, de- 
clares that their behaviour was entirely inof- 
fensive and laudable. He closes his account 
by saying simply and categorically that the 
circumstance ‘‘ was a forewarning of the pesti- 
lence which came in the following year,” and 
which he records to have carried off in Florence 
one-third of the population. 

1418. This year the rulers of the Republic 


“Sent a most solemn embassy into Lombardy to 
Pope Martin V.; and the Municipality of Florence 
clothed all the ambassadors, and their squires and 
servants, at the cost of the city; the ambassadors in 
crimson velvet, the squires in rose colour, and the 
servants in scarlet; and we were all most hand- 
somely mounted, in all sixty-two horses and twelve 





| volume at a price which is comparatively within the | 


baggage-mules; and never was there seen such an | 
embassy, so many silken dresses and so many pearls | 
as we young men had on our backs. We found the 
said Pope Martin at Milan; and then we made our | 
first visit, and the General made a speech which | 
lasted an hour—such a speech as never was heard 
before ; and there were perhaps a hundred pens writ- | 
ing it down as he spoke; and he did great honour | 
to himself and to the Republic.” 


1492. On Saturday, the 11th of August, 
about ten o'clock (about six in the morning of 
our reckoning),— 


“ Alexander VI. was created Pope in Rome by the | 
College of Cardinals. The election was said and | 
thought to have been made by mere and express 
simony; for he was an exceedingly rich cardinal. 
The news reached Florence the same day, the 11th, | 
about 223 hours, that is about twelve hours after 
the creation” (a most extraordinary and almost incre- 
dible speed in transmitting news, which by the mail 
at the present day would require forty hours for its 
transmission !) “He was a man of high spirit, proud, 
and liberal ; and it was esteemed a good election for 
the honour and reputaton of the Roman Church.” 


With which astounding specimen of seventeenth 
century opinion we will bring our gleaning 
from Signor Aiazzi’s interesting and well-exe- 
cuted volume to a close. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of the 
Camden Society. By John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. 
(Nichols and Sons.) The Camden Society was 
founded in 1838, its formation having been sug- 
gested by the success which had attended the Sur- 
tees Society. Its object was to perpetuate and 
render accessible whatever is valuable, but little 
known, amongst the materials for the civil, eccle- 
siastical, or literary history of the United Kingdom. 
William Camden, the topographer of Britannia, 
was chosen for its presiding genius. How far it 
has fulfilled its design may be judged of by the 
Catalogue of eighty volumes now before us, com- 
prising an immense variety of curious pieces; most 
of which, but for its exertions, would no doubt have 
continued to slumber unused. Among them are 
found such curiosities as the works of Walter 
Mapes, the Peterboro’ Chronicle, the Ancren Riwle, 
Joceline of Brakelond’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds (immortalized by Carlyle), the 
Thornton Romances, the Travels of Nicander Nu- 
cius, &e. &c. Mr. Nichols’s Catalogue, which is 





printed to match with the volumes issued by the 
Society, contains a full and interesting description 
of the contents of each volume, and forms a most 
valuable index to the whole, by which the historical 
student may be guided to the materials which he 
wants. 


Shakespeare: a Reprint of his Collected Works as 
put forth in 1623. Part I. containing the Comedies. 
(Booth.) It is with much satisfaction that we wel- 
come this first instalment of Mr. Booth’s reprint of 
the folio Shakespeare, 1623. Amid the apparently 
endless maze of doubt and conjecture with respect 
to the ipsissima verba of the voet in which we now- 
a-days wander, and at atime when almost every 
succeeding year produces a fresh editor of or com- 
mentator upon his works, it is certainly a great boon 
to possess a standard book like that which is now 
before us. The original has hitherto been beyond 
the reach of any except the wealthiest of collectors, 
and its extreme rarity has not only maintained its 
high price, but has rendered it inaccessible to those 
who have not the opportunity of seeing it in some 
public library. True it is that in 1808 a copy which 
professed to be an exact reproduction was issued 
from the press, but it is so full of inaccuracies that 
it is to all intents and purposes utterly worthless. 
The present volume, on the contrary, is executed with 
the greatest care, and with the utmost fidelity has the 
editor preserved the minutest error of the original. 


reach of all classes of readers, and thus giving to 
each student of Shakespere, both in our own and 
other countries, an opportunity of noting for himself 
all the changes that have from time to time been 
made, and testing the value of the various readings 
which have been suggested from the date of the pub- 
lication of the first folio up to the present day. 
These are, indeed, no slight advantages, for, as Mr. 
Booth remarks (quoting from Mr. H. Staunton), “the 


| folio of 1623 is the only authority we possess for 


above one-half of Shakespere’s plays, and a very 
important ene for those which had been published 
before its appearance.” Hence it is obvious 
that to all those who would study the dramas 
critically the present volume is indispensable, while 
to the general reader it will be most interesting 


| as showing the usage of words, the style of ortho- 


graphy, and indicating various other points con- 
nected with our language and literature at a period so 
nearly contemporary with the great poet himself. If 
we have any fault to find with the work, it consists 
solely in the size of the type. We think it would 
have been advantageous if a larger character had been 
adopted. As it is, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the paper, and the extreme beauty and clearness 
of the printing, those whose eyesight is in any way 
defective may, we fear, find it a somewhat difficult 
task to read it. In conclusion, we may observe that 
after a close scrutiny of this reprint, and a careful 
comparison of it with its prototype, we have found 
it thoroughly trustworthy and accurate. We have in 
no instance discovered, in any of the numerous pas- 
sages which we have examined, the slightest varia- 
tion or discrepancy between it and the original. 
Mr. Booth tells us that “in this reproduction of the 
first edition of ‘the collected works of Shakespere, 
the prime object has been to secure its entire iden- 
tity with the original.” In this he has, it appears, 
in the present portion of his work, entirely and ad- 
mirably succeeded; and should the “ Historical 
Plays” and the “ Tragedies” pass through the press 
as accurately as the “Comedies” have done, Mr. 
Booth will have supplied what has long been felt as 
a desideratum, and have’ established a claim to the 
gratitude of all lovers of our national literature 
and language. The reprint has been executed under 
the supervision of Mr. Charles Wright. 


Men of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Living Characters (including Women). 
By E. Walford, MA. (Routledge.) It will not be 
Mr. Walford’s fault if the world continues to know 
nothing of its greatest men. The volume before us 
is a sort of Post-Office Directory or Bradshaw, not 
only to the greatest but to the smallest men. It is 
unhappily composed a little too much in the style 
of those two famous manuals, containing, in many 
cases, nothing but an arid collection of dates. and a 
meagre list of works. The compiler designs his 
work to be for “the aristocracy of intellect,” what 
the Red Book or Court Guide is for the aristocracy 
of birth—a kind of useful handbook, to lie at one’s 
elbow when reading the newspapers, and to give us 


| a glimpse into the private life of favourite contem- 





Mr. Booth is entitled to our thanks for producing this 


porary authors. We must do Mr. Walford the jus- 
tice to say that he does not forget the excellent 
dictum about the hero and his valet, and that he 
has discretion and good taste enough to spare us 
most of those impertinent details of private life 
with which such works generally abound, and which, 
however gratifying to a frivolous curiosity, it is 
most unjustifiable to expose. It is a common no- 
tion, that if a man writes a book, not only his book 
but the author himself becomes public property. 
A moment’s reflection would suffice to show how 
preposterous this idea is; the book is the property 
of the critics and the public, and so is the reputa- 
tion of its writer, but only so far as it affects or is 
affected by the book. The author and the man 
are, as far as the world is concerned, two different 
persons. Hence the impertinence of these “ Loun- 
gers at Clubs,” “ Table-Talkers,” “Johnsons Behind 
the Screen,” &c., whose foolish tittle-tattle is so 
gratifying to a certain class of readers. Mr. Walford 
has, as we have said, avoided this error. We cannot 
say that he has been equally judicious in his selec- 
tion of intellectual aristocrats, We find in his list 
of “Men of the Time, including Women,” a large 
proportion to fame unknown, and whose insertion 
has rendered the volume inconveniently ponderous. 
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It would be invidious to point out any of these su- 
pernumeraries of the Temple of Fame, but we will 
answer for it that there are some two or three hun- 
dred names which will never be referred to in this 
country, whatever may be the case in America, 
Perkaps, after all, these American divines and sur- 
geons are persons whom not to know argues oneself 
unknown. We have also to complain that space is 
not accorded a little more in proportion to merit: 
Mr. E. 1. Smith, for example, is almost as impor- 
tant from this point of view as his namesake, the 
Professor of Moderr) History at Oxford. On the 
whole, however, this dictionary will answer its pur- 
pose as a convenient book of reference very toler- 
ably, in spite of one or two sins both of omission 
and commission. 


Some Points of the Education Question, practi- 
cally considered with reference to the Report of the 
Commissioners and the New Minute, with a brief 
Outline of the Rise and Progress of Popular Edu- 
cation in England. By A. Garfit, M.A. (Longmans.) 
Although the market is already overstocked with 
rong one and speeches on the Education Question, 

r. Garfit’s little book will find room to maintain a 
position of its own, It contains matter of perma- 
nent value. In a concise form it gives a clear his- 
tory of the whole question, its origin, its progress, 
and its present condition. We regret we cannot af- 
ford space for a larger notice of its contents. All we 
can say is, that to any who wish for information on 
the subject, it will be a most useful compendium. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By W. J. | 


Conybeare, M.A., and J. P. Howson, M.A. (Long- 
mans.) A cheap edition of this work will be a 
boon to many. Of the merits of the book itself it 
is needless to speak. They are fully recognized by 
all who have considered the subjects of which he 
treats. It is the most exhaustive treatise extant on 
the writings of St. Paul, supplying, as it does, infor- 
mation of every known incident and detail which in 
any way bear upon his life or his works. It has also 
the advantage of being written in a clear and “ tak- 
ing” style. Many to whom the price of the former 
editions was a serious obstacle, will now have the 
Sney of appropriating the knowledge it sup- 
pues. 
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AN EVENING WITH A MEDIUM. 


Sir,—The subject of Spirit-rapping has jumped 
into sudden prominence of late, and many of your 
contemporaries have discussed it very judiciously. I 
think, nevertheless, that I can add some experiences 
which will be interesting to your readers, and which 
will throw light upon a question which occupies 
more of the public attention than it deserves. 

I was invited a few days ago to a séance, at which 
a rising Medium (not Mr. Forster) was to exhibit his 
powers. I had not much curiosity to witness the 
exhibition. I recollect, when I was a child of six 
years old, seeing with much gratification the per- 
formance of M. Alexandre, the ventriloquist, who, 
for the amusement of the junior portion of the com- 





pany, as he said, condescended to do certain con- 
| juring tricks with apples and oranges, preliminary 
to his legitimate ventriloquism. In later years I 
have seen Robin, the Wizard of the North, and 
other professors of prestidigitation ; but alas! with 
much less pleasure. I cannot now help seeing 
through most of their tricks, and this takes away 
half the fun. I have read too the Memoirs of Robert 
Houdin, who, worse luck to him, lets out so many 
secrets of the art. 


As the doings of mediums, according to the ac- 

counts I had heard of them, were not more extraor- 

| dinary than those of professed wizards whom I had 

seen, I felt, I say, little curiosity to witness the al- 

leged spirit-communications. However, I accepted 
the invitation, and went, 

The party consisted. of four men. At eight 
o’clock, punctual to his time, the medium: arrived, 
Previous to his appearance, we agreed not to inter- 
| fere with his proceedings, or to endeavour to thwart 
him, being well assured that for our purpose, which 
was to arrive at a solution of the mystery, his suc- 
cess would be quite as instructive as his failure. 
And so, indeed, it turned out. After giving the 
medium a cigar, a few words of general conversa- 
| tion were exchanged, and we shortly proceeded to 
| business. What the operator proposed was, that we 
| should each write on slips of paper the names of 
| some deceased persons, and also any questions which 
| we wished to ask them ; fold them up and enclose 
| thom in envelopes. We did this accordingly, the 

envelopes being the common ones fastened with 

gum. When this operation was performed, the 

medium, who had been sitting apart, drew his seat, 
| & low arm-chair, to the edge of the table: it was a 
| round pillar-table, and one of the claws or feet <3 
| porting the pillar projected in the direction of the 
medium’s chair. 

The four inquirers took their places round the 
table, so that one sat to the right, unother io the left 
of the medium, myself and the fourth being about 
opposite to him. The various envelopes were now 
placed in a heap in the middle of the table, and the 
lamp, which had previously stood there, was removed 
at the medium’s suggestion, and placed near the 
| edge of the table, between him and the spectator 
on the right, and in such a position that it must have 
thrown a strong light upon the medium’s lap. Pre- 
vious to his arrival a small envelope, sealed with wax, 
containing a name, had been placed under the Jamp. 
The removal of the lamp led to the disclosure of 
this, and I then mentioned that I had got several 
more names in similar envelopes ready prepared. 
The medium advised that these should be put aside 
for the present, and I put them all into my pocket. 
He next said in an off-hand way, “Perhaps you 
may as well write a few more names.” We did so 
accordingly, and placed them folded up and in en- 
velopes amidst the heap now in the middle of the 
table, and which the medium frequently touched, 
shuffling them together. I had written on one 
of these latter bits of paper the name of Ra- 
meses Meriamen, the great Egyptian Emperor 
of Asia. The medium requested his right-hand 
neighbour to write down the letters of the al- 
phabet, and the numbers from one to ten, on a 
sheet of paper, and this was accordingly done. 
Raps now began to be heard. The medium re- 
quested one of us to touch the letters of the alpha- 
bet in succession, and shortly the letter R was 
indicated. “Have you any friend whose name 
begins with R?” said the medium. Nobody else 
answering, I admitted that I had written a name 
beginning with R. “Will you write down the 
person’s second name, together with others, on a 
piece of paper?” I wrote several names, and 
on coming to Meriamen I involuntarily faltered 
slightly. I saw the medium’s quick and restless 
eye was upon me, and felt that he marked my 
hesitation. I wrote several other names, and gave 
him the paper. More rapping took place, and pre- 
sently the letter M was fixed upon. “Are your 
friend’s initials R. M.?” “Yes,” I replied, but I 
took care not to say what the names were. “ Will 
you ask him a question?” “Were you ever in 
Asia?” I said. “No,” was the decisive reply, of 
which I make a present to Sir G. C. Lewis; but 
I am a to add, that on further questioning 
Rameses me with equal assurance that he had 
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been in London, and to divers other European locali- 
ties. I then asked him where he died, but could get 
no satisfactory answer at all. I wrote down a number 
of places, Thebes and Cairo among them; but the 
spirit seemed to have forgotten where he died. It has 
struck me since that perhaps it was in the Red Sea, 
which I had omitted to write. The medium said 
there must be some mistake; and so we passed on 
to another spirit. I believe the next who replied 
was also one whose name I had written, and placed 
in a gummed envelope at the commencement of the 
séance. The letter T was announced. ‘Have you 
any spirit-friend whose name begins with T?” 
asked the medium. I replied, “Yes.” Medium 
then scribbled two names on a sheet of paper, 


“Thomas C——.” “Ts that your friend’s name ?” 
Tt was right. I had addressed “To Thomas 
C——, in the shades below.” The medium now 


wrote off rapidly, at the supposed suggestion 
of the spirit, “Why do you addréss.me in the 
Shades below ?—I am in the upper world.” He 
then asked if I would put any question to this 
spirit. I inquired, “Where did you die?” The 
medium now directed me to write the name of the 
place of my friend’s death on a piece of paper, and 
then give this to another person present, to be incor- 
porated by him in a list of names of places, These 
directions were followed, and on the names in the list 
being touched successively with a pen the right one 
was fixed upon. . I was compelled to admit that the 
spirit was right; but I had now got a clear insight 
into the medium’s tactics, and a few more experi- 


ments revealed every step in the trick. The expla- | 


nation is shortly this:—The heap of envelopes 
which the medium had constantly shuffled had now 
been removed from the centre to the edge of the 
table, close to the operator’s left hand: My enve- 
velope had been smuggied off, the gummed fasten- 
ing, no doubt, moistened and opened, the paper ex- 
tracted and transferred to the medium’s lap, upon 
which, as I have before noticed, the lamp threw a 
strong light. The !medium’s eyes were in constant 
motion, watching his company, but I observed that 
they sometimes were bent intently on his lap. His 
hands, too, were in perpetual motion, and one was 
sometimes employed to shade his eyes. It was ob- 
vious, then, that he had contrived to read what I 
had written on the paper. AsI had not written 
the name of the place of death, it was necessary to 
arrive at that by a roundabout way. I was first to 
write it down, and then hand it to a friend to be in- 
corporated. Nothing easier, therefore, than for the 
medium to watch the second writer, count the num- 
ber of names as he wrote them down, and notice 
when he referred to my paper to copy the name I 
had written. That this process really took place I 
verified shortly after in another instance. But seve- 
ral other little indications were resorted to, in order 
to guard against mistake. The medium took the 
list in his hands, and professed to verify it by the 
rappings (which were made continually) ; in reality, 


I suppose he took into consideration the likelihood | 
of the place which he had first fixed on being the | 


right one. For instance, in the case in question I 


had written an exceedingly short name ; the medium | 


probably watched my handand observed this, and con- 
sequently was confirmed in his first shot, by finding 
that the name upon which he had pitched was, in 
fact, the shortest in the list. 

I was now asked whether I would address any 
more questions to my spirit-friend, but I thought 
this unnecessary. The medium did not seem well 
satisfied with the easy indifference with which the 
spirit-manifestations were received, and observed in 
a plaintive tone, “In America they cherish these 
intimations.” 

The reader will ask, How was the first name, or 
rather its initials, so quickly arrived at? Observe: 
this was one of the last names written ; the gum of 
the envelope, therefore, could have been hardly dry 
(indeed, I am not perfectly certain that this name 
was enclosed in an envelope at all). It was there- 
fore the first which the medium secreted and read, 
but he was puzzled by the strange names, and there- 
fore ventured upon no more than the initials. The 
other envelopes probably required moistening a little 
before they could be opened. In some instances 
which followed, the medium contrived to reintroduce 
the slip and gum up the envelope, and in such cases 


he placed the envelope on the table and bid one of 
us open it. In other cases where he had not been 
able to do this, and had perhaps slightly torn the 
envelope, he took care to open it himself, tearing it 
up rather briskly, and adroitly appearing to produce 
the slip from it. All these proceedings I watched 
and registered with minuteness, but I have not room 
to describe every detail. 

I have now related some of the successes of the 
evening ; but as the séance continued, matters did 
not go on quite so well; and I may mention sum- 
marily, as the total result of the answers extracted 
by means similar to those described, that rather 
more than half were total failures, Not one of the 
envelopes which had been previously prepared and 
sealed with wax ever came to anything. The me- 
dium allowed them to repose in my pocket. One of 
these was indeed produced and placed on the table, 
but no information was given by any spirit as to its 
contents. I was requested to open it and read the 





name contained. I opened it and found a blank, 
| the name having been written in lemon-juice. I 
| was unable therefore to read it, and passed it to my 
= neighbour, who, from a secret mark on the 
envelope, ascertained what the name was, but did 
| not pronounce it. The medium saw all this pro- 
| coding, and promptly said that the reason why 
| the spirit could not read this name was, because 
| it was written in some foreign or unusual lan- 
| guage. I explained what the fact really was; 
| and the medium said that of course a spirit could 
| not be expected to read a name written in in- 
visible ink. Had a name been written on this 
piece of paper in ordinary ink, I should doubt- 
{less have been asked to write it down; and an 
| attempt would have been made to arrive at it 
| by other methods. Such a device was, in fact, re- 
| sorted to in one other case of a previously prepared 
|; envelope; and by this means, surely enough, 
| the ‘right name was pitched upon. It was that 
| of a certain old parish priest, whose monumental 
| brass remains in a church in Cambridgeshire. 
| This old gentleman was asked when he died, and 
| the spirit ‘promptly answered 1860. This not 
| being satisfactory, the several centuries from 1100 
to 1800 were written down, at the suggestion of 
the inquirer, and the medium immediately took the 
| hint, and perceived that the individual in question 
| had. not died in the nineteenth century. The 
| centuries were touched successively with a pen, 
‘and 1300 was pitched upon. hen the tens 
| were written down in a similar way, and 70 
| was pitched upon; lastly, the units were written, 
jand 6 was pitched upon. This brought the 
date of our spirit’s death to 1376, which was pro- 
| bably about a century wrong. This spirit was then 
| asked where he was buried, and by a process of 
| writing down a number of names of places, and 
| touching them in succession, the real place was ac- 
| tually hit. He was then asked whether he ever 
| founded a chantry. Immediate reply by rapping, 
“Yes.” “In what diocese?” A number of dioceses 
were now written down by the inquirer, and he was 
directed to touch them with a pen in succession. 
Being now pretty well up in the method of divi- 
nation, I watched my friend’s hand as he touched 
the names. At one of them he exhibited a certain 
degree of indecision, and I inwardly predicted that 
this would be the one named by the spirit. It was 
so, but happened to be wrong ; and though several 
other attempts were made, the right diocese was 
never fixed upon. 

Another of my spirit friends was announced, 
whose name I had written and enclosed in a 
gummed envelope, and which was supposed by the 
medium to be contained in a certain envelope that 
lay on the table and which I was invited to open. I 
perceived that it was the wrong one, for it happened 
to be sealed with wax, the seal, however, being turned 
towards the table. I said there was a mistake, and 
the medium at once saw his blunder, snatched the 
envelope from the table, and replaced it by another 
which he picked up from the floor. This I opened ; 
it was the right one, and contained the name an- 
nounced. I asked this friend where he died. I was 
directed, as before, to write a list of names, and this 
time took care to write the real name quickly and 
unhesitatingly. After writing three names, I hesi- 
tated a moment to think of a fourth, which, when 








I had written, the medium stopped me and said, 
“That will do; you have written the name.” The 
one pitched on was the fourth. This being wrong, 
the medium said there was some confusion or mis- 
take, and so we passed on to new experiments, 

I might go on detailing similar performances, 
but it would occupy too much space. Sundry 
variations were made in the manner of ultimately 
announcing the names—as by tearing up a list 
of names, and rolling up each name in a little 
crumpled scroll by ftsell, and then finding out 
the right one — by showing the name written 
in red letters on the medium’s arm or hand, 
and the like. This kind of superfluous matter, 
which sometimes creates more surprise than the 
really difficult part of the trick, is familiar to all 
professors of legerdemain. As for the rapping, the 
proximity of the medium’s boot to the claw of the 
table, from which direction the sound clearly came, 
would be sufficient to explain it; but whether it was 
done by rapping the table with the toe, or by crack- 
ing the joints of the toes, it is hardly worth while 
to speculate. The difference between the perform- 
ances of a medium and those of a common prestidi- 
gitator, no doubt lies much in this,—that the former 
gets a greater power over the faculties of his com- 
pany by inspiring them with awe and supersti- 
tious wonder. The imperturbable cheerfulness with 
which our little circle received the spirit manifesta- 
tions interfered, I am afraid, in some degree with 
the success of the operator. Still he exhibited a 
good deal of dexterity, and made a number of good 
hits. To those who do not understand how these 
things are done, I may say that a large part of the 
conjuror’s art lies in distracting your attention at 
the moment when he is engaged upon the essential 
part of the trick. For instance, towards the close 
of the séance, my next neighbour wrote down the 
name of some person on a slip of paper, doubled it 
up, and twisted it like a note. Two of the company 
had now withdrawn from the table, and wete engaged 
near the fire. I and the fourth remained at the 
table, The medium took the folded paper, seemed 
to throw it behind him on the floor, and then 
awaited the rapping of the spirit. It was n 
now to get our two sets of eyes withdrawn from his 
proceedings. He therefore coolly asked the writer 
of the name to write a list of Christian names down 
a page of foolscap paper, while I was to fill a similar 
page with surnames. We both began to write; 
but I took care to keep my eyes on the medium, and 
saw him for about half a minute intently scrutiniz- 
ing something in his lap. What it was I will not 


profess to say ; but shortly afterwards he said that’ 


we need write no more, that “his guardian spirit” 
would give him the information required; and he 
then wrote or pronounced the names which had 
been written. This, I believe, terminated the séance. 

I have endeavoured to describe very shortly some 
of the principal features of this performance. I may 
have mixed up some of the details, it being difficult 
to carry each experiment clearly in the memory. 
But I have not wittingly misrepresented anything. 
Much of the success of mediums, and the wonder- 
ful stories that are told of them, no doubt arises 
from the spectators at the end of the séance retain- 
ing only a confused view of all the facts. Those 
who wish to see through the trick, should keep 
their minds fixed upon every step of the process, 
and not lose a single item. Many facts will, in- 
deed, be non-essential; these can be separated 
afterwards. Let your eyes be as active as those of the 
medium, and never leave him unwatched a moment. 
Don’t be shaken when you are told that a spirit is 
hovering above you, waiting to be questioned ; and 
don’t look over your shoulder when you are told 
there is a spirit behind your back. Let the medium 
have his own way, and do what he tells you. Get 
into the habit, if you have it not already, of reso- 
lutely connecting effects with causes, By following 
these directions you will find, I have no doubt, any 
medium become very transparent. One may devise 
a number of tests and difficulties; but these will 
prevent your seeing the modus operandi. The 
spirits will refuse to act, and you will learn no- 
thing. 

I ae add, that on this occasion we did not 
“have a hand,” neither was the table lifted bodily 
up to the ceiling, without any one standing near, 
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as I am told frequently happens in spirit circles. I 
shall not speculate on what I have not seen; 
what I did see the other evening I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in making tolerably clear. 

Yours, 


ak 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALEXANDRIA, March. 
Few important undertakings have, to use a new- 
fangled phrase, been more “ ventilated ” by active 
and even acrimonious discussion than that of 
the Suez Canal. As, however, the question con- 
tinues to be contested with as much tenacity as 
at first, it may be not uninteresting to your readers 
to receive a brief narrative of the present state of 
the canal between Raz el Wadi and Port Said, the 
northern or Mediterranean extremity, written by an 
eye-witness in no way personally interested in the 
undertaking. 

I accompanied M. de Lesseps on his tour of in- 
spection in the Isthmus; starting from Alexandria 
by the morning train, February 21, 1862, with him 
and Dr. Aubert Laroche, the inspecting physician 
of the company. We took a special train at Kafr 
Zayat, and reached Zagazig atfourp.m. This is an 
important station, where the Company have con- 
structed a lock on the El Wadi Canal, made by 
Mehemet Ali, opening into a canal which was the 
ancient Tanitic branch of the Nile. We started in 
a small carriage with a pair of very bad horses for 
Tel al Kabir, driving along the dike of the Canal, 
till we arrived at the estate of El Wadi, bought 
some months ago by the Company from the Vice- 
roy. If that fine property had passed into other 
hands, it might have been a great source of annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to the Company, as it 
commands the feeding canals from the Nile to the 
fresh-water. canal now dug to Lake Timsah. We 
reached Tel al Kabir, the palace of El Wadi, at 
eight in the evening, after a drive of twelve miles ; 
our luggage and servants followed in a small 
covered boat up the canal. Next morning the boat 
started at five, and we left on horseback two hours 
after, crossing the .desert to Raz el Wadi, which 
we reached at ten, a station ten miles and a half 
distant. 

The fresh-water canal is twenty-two feet wide 
and four feet deep ; it had been opened only twenty- 
two days when we passed along it, and the banks 
were as clean and unbroken as if the water had 
been just let in, although the traffic along it has 
already been very great in conveying materials for 
the works. We by the stations of Maxama 
and Ramses, established on the site of the ancient 


city of that name, and where there still is a stone | 
ido} with three heads and six arms, of superhuman 
dimensions. At Timsah we mounted, to ride along | 


the line of works of the great maritime canal to El 
Gisr, where we slept. This is a perfect town in the 
centre of the desert, with very extensive storehouses, 
where almost anything may be purchased at ten 
per cent. above its original price,—a pretty little 
church, — pleasant-looking houses, and an Arab 
mosque and village. Lake Timsah is to be a great 
inland port, and will require but little deepening, 
as the bed is already in some places thirty feet deep, 
and it is thirty feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

It was a truly fine sight to see twenty thousand 
Arabs at work on one spot, cutting the eight miles 
yet remaining to join the Mediterranean with Lake 
Timsah. They are working hard in order to finish 
by July 15 next, the Viceroy’s /éte-day. He is having 
a pretty little chalet built close to the works, and 
means to witness the sea-water rush into the basin 
of Lake Timsah, This will be a grand sight, the 
water falling ten feet from the bed of the canal into 
the lake. The sea canal is to be a hundred and 
eighty-nine feet broad, and the depth varying from 
twenty-eight feet to six, according to the different 
levels of the ground. 

The idea of forced labour is entirely erroneous : 
each labourer, gets forty centimes for every cubic 
metre dug and carried up the bank ; the lesser sheiks 
are paid as two men, the more powerful as four. 
We met five hundred of them having just been paid 


returning to their villages. I was told that they 
generally take away between fifteen and twenty 
francs at the end of the month; they will not stay 
longer than that period, as they have not their fa- 
milies with them, but go back to their homes for a 
month, and then return again. The mndirs and 
governors all complain that they can get no men 
for the Government works; the men prefer the 
Company’s employ, as they get pay and don’t get 
beaten, whereas the Government gives no money, 
the mere shadow of food, and the substantial reality 
of the stick. Any European in M. de Lesseps’ em- 
ploy who strikes an Arab is instantly dismissed. 
The men begin to work at daylight, and work till 
eleven o'clock, when they eat and sleep till two, and 
work again till sunset. Eight thousand of the 
twenty thousand men come from the upper country 
between Phile and Khartoum. Strange to say, 
they are a much finer race of men, and much better 
and quicker workers, than the fellahs of Lower Egypt. 
There is far more animation about the works where 
the black men are employed ; they run up and down 
the banks, which in some places are nearly com- 
pleted, singing and shouting at the top of their 
voices. In some places the canal is already twenty 
feet deep. 

The Arabs were excessively amazed when the 
Nile water actually arrived in the centre of the 
Desert at Lake Timsah; one old Bedouin sheik, 
much attached to M. de Lesseps, and who has been 
very useful from the commencement of the under- 
taking, knelt down in the sand on the bank, drank 
some water, poured some over his head, and fell to 
praising Allah for the great wonder; beseeching 
Him to grant many years of life to the Abou el 
Toura (Father of the Canal). 

We arrived at the head engineer’s house at El 
Gisr at half-past five, after a ride of about five 
miles, Next morning, February 23rd, we started at 
noon in a carriage, holding six, and drawn by six 
dromedaries, harnessed two to the pole, then three, 
and one in front to direct and lead. They are 
capital draught animals, and will not cease pulling 
till they drop down dead, if attached to a very 
heavy weight. We went at a good pace where the 
ground was firm, but in loose sand the wheels, 
though broad, sank deep, and retarded us. After 
the first novelty of the thing was over, wishing 
to try a ride, I mounted a spare one; at first it 
seemed a great height, and I had to hold on tight 
as the dromedary rose up or knelt down, during 
which operation the animal roared violently ; but I 
soon became used to it; the pace is delightful, so 





easy and fast; there is no trouble in guiding the 
creature, a tap on either side of the neck suffices, 

We reached El Terdane, a station six miles from 
El Gisr, at half-past one, and embarked in a small 
| covered boat, on the salt-water canal, which was 
begun from Kantara, twenty-two miles distant, six 
months ago, and has been opened since the end of 
November. The canal is as yet but small, 39 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep; the Company hurried its 
| completion, for the economy of water carriage. 
Formerly the transport of a ton cost them a hun- 
| dred and thirty francs, it now costs seven francs. 
| Iwas much struck with the way in which the 
| banks held, both in the fresh and salt water canals, 
fully expecting to see them crumble away directly 
there was any wash up against them. But we ran 
the point of our boat several times into the bank, 
and found it quite hard and firm, although in some 
places, on one side, it is quite perpendicular. 

Four Arabs towed us the twenty-two miles to 
Kantara, a. pretty little village on the high road 
to Syria. Between six and eight hundred camels 
pass daily over-the temporary bridge made there 
across the canal. There is capital stone close by, 
which will be quarried and han to Port Said, as 
soon as the passage through Lake Mengaleh is 
clearer; the banks of the canal were damaged in 
that part by the late high Nile, and the mud has 
much choked it for some miles. 

Sea fish have been caught at‘Kantara, and it is 


to the boats. The air of the Desert is wonderful,—so 
bright, light, and healthy. At all the chief stations 
there are hospitals, beautifully arranged and kept, 
with a doctor’s house attached, and a doctor, but no 
patients. The average mortality in Europe is, I 





believe, about four or five per cent.; here it has 
been one in 1000. 

We started from Kantara at five in the morning, 
Februarv 24th, in the same small boat, to go to Port 
Said. The canal at this part is at most twenty-two 
feet wide and four deep. Up to within a few miles 
of Raz el Eche we proceeded very well, as the water 
of the lake has dried up on each side; but further 
on, the extraordinary high Nile of this winter has 
washed away a great part of the embankments 
which were made through Lake Menzaleh, and the 
mud has penetrated far into the canal; but the Com- 
pany have powerful drags in play, which are al- 
ready widening and deepening the bed. They have 
also some hundred men at work throwing up the 
parallel bank of the canal, and preparing for the 
drags, which will thus be enabled to work alongside 
the existing rigole, leaving a narrow strip of earth 
between the two streams of water, which would 
then be rapidly removed by the drags. 

We reached Raz el Eche at four p.m., a small 
encampment literally in the centre of water. The 
dry land on which the engineers live is only about 
s hundred and ten yards in circumference ; however, 
they all seemed very happy and contented. From 
Raz el Eche our progress was slow, in consequence 
of the mud and the small amount of water in the 
lake, owing to the wind being northerly and driv- 
ing a mass of water to the other end of the lake, 
which is a hundred and fifty miles in circumference. 
The wind has a wonderful effect here ; three feet of 
water disappear in a few hours from one end, and 
are as quickly driven back. 

We reached Port Said at seven o’clock, very tired, 
cramped, and hungry; and I was delighted to find 
myself in the comfortable and pretty chilet-like 
house of M. de Laroche, the superintendent at Port 
Said. It is most fatiguing to sit in a small boat for 
fourteen hours without any change of position, or 
alteration in the dreary monotony of Egyptian 
scenery. ; 

All the next day we ‘spent at Port Said, with 
which place I was delighted, it is so animated and 
bright,—ships lying off the shore unloading timber 
from the ube, machinery from England and 
France, and stone for the pier from the quarries of 
Mex, a village near Alexandria. Great ingenuity 
is displayed in making the ground for the town to 
be built on. It was a narrow strip of land between 
the Mediterranean and Lake Menzaleh, constantly 
| liable to be flooded by one or the other ; now there 
are numerous magazines and workshops, machinery 
in full activity, houses built or building, drags in 
course of erection or already at work in the small 
harbours ; and the Cadi, who has just made a new 
census, gives the number of inhabitants as four 
thousand two hundred souls, including children. 

I cannot, of course, pretend to give any opinion 
upon the much-mooted question of the pier, and 
can only relate what I saw. It extends a quarter 





pretty to see the gulls dipping and plunging close | 


of a mile into the sea, with two lines of tramway 
half a mile from the shore ; a small portion of the 
pier has been built, and is used as a place to unload 
the stone, which enables the men to work inland, 
and fill up the vacant quarter of a mile. The great 
difficulty was the shallowness of the water, which 
compelled the transshipment of every block of stone 
into a small boat to be conveyed to shore. 

I had been told that the sand at Port Said was 
shifting, and that the piles and blocks of stone used 
ir building the pier would sink. This is untrue ; not 
one of the blocks has moved since they were first 
placed, and the seaweed and barnacles are growing 
on them, which would not be the case if they sank 
perpetually deeper into the sand. On the beach, the 
sand is curiously firm to walk upon, and of a beau- 
tiful silvery colour quite sparkling in the sun. The 
canal has deepened at the mouth several feet since 
the pier has been built; and the engineers expect 
that the current which sets in from the north-west 
and brings sdnd with it will now, finding an ob- 
| stacle opposed to its progress, take an oblique direc- 
| tion, and not interfere with their works. 

We started from Port Said at six o’clock on. the 
| morning of the 26th in a lake boat, built wide in 
| front and running to a sharp point in the stern; 
| the cabin was in front, which gave me the idea 

that we were sailing backwards. The Lake Men- 
_zaleh swarms with fish of every kind. I was told 
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grey mullet attained the length of five feet. We 
saw birds in flocks of thousands, flamingoes, pelicans, 
herons, and wild fowl of all kinds. It is a beautiful 
sight to see the flamingoes stretch out their great 
rose-coloured wings as you approach, and fly lazily 
a short distance out of your way. 

We reached Damietta at five in the afternoon. 
There the Company have large storehouses, and a 
large quantity of land which they bought from the 
Viceroy ; they run a small steamer twice a week on 
the Nile up to Samanoud and back, which more 
than pays its expenses, as it takes passengers. We 
started in this steamer at twelve the next day, 
with forty passengers. At ten at night, a few 
miles beyond Mitercholy, the fireman came and 
declared he could not go on working his ma- 
chinery without danger of blowing up. The fires 
were put out, and we dropped down stream again, till 
we met some of the ordinary Nile boats. With some 
difficulty we found six men to tow our party, con- 
sisting of six, including servants, to Mansoura. We 
spent the whole night in the small boat,—very 
damp and cold it was,—and only reached Mansoura 
at one p.m. next day. M. de Lesseps and myself 
were weary of the boat, and wanted to make sure 
of reaching Alexandria that night; so after waiting 
two hours we got two of the Governor’s horses, and 
with a little stumbling and falling on the part of 
our steeds, unaccustomed to such rapid movements, 
we reached Samanoud, fifteen miles distant, in less 
than an hour; leaving our companions to follow in 
a small boat, towed by as many men as a Govern- 
ment Cawass (policeman) could get. We reached 
Samanoud at four, had something to eat in a tem- 
porary tent, where the superintendent of the Com- 
pany’s stores lodges till his house is built, and started 
by special train at half-past six, the rest of our 
party fortunately just arriving in time to jump into 
the carriage. We joined the local train at Kafr 
Zayat, reached Alexandria at half-past twelve ; and 
thus ended one of the most amusing and interesting 
week’s excursions I ever made. J. BR. 





OORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


In order to enable the public to form an opinion 
about the wisdom of making the proposed obelisk 
of a single block of granite, or, on the other hand, 
of building it up by means of several blocks, it 
would be as well if our engineers would answer a 
few questions which naturally arise on the subject. 
Ist. What is the height of the trees and buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the site proposed for the 
memorial, and from what spots will it be seen, and 
how far will it be a commanding object, from 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Norwood? 2nd. When 
brought by sea into the river Thames, at what 
wharf can it be most easily landed ; by what route 
is it to be taken into the park ; and can it be done 
without removing the houses at the corners of the 
streets? 3rd. If the engineers have a given sum 
of money at their disposal, how lofty an obelisk 
could they set up for us, if allowed to build it with 
a number of cubic blocks of about ten feet in 
measurement, and how much less if it is to be of a 
single block? 4th. If the obelisk were built of 
several blocks, how far will the joints be seen, or 
how far, by skilful workmanship, can they be made 
invisible? If these questions were answered it 
would perhaps be found that the cost of moving a 
single block of a hundred feet in length will be so 
great, that in its place, and for the same money, we 
might have one equally beautiful of two or three 
times the height if made of several stones,—one 
which, like the dome of St. Paul’s, might be seen 
from every hill round London. 

JosePH Bonomi. 

Sir John Soane’s Museum, 20th March, 1862. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood has just given 
a very important decision affecting the transfer of 
copyright. Messrs. Hall and Virtue, having pur- 
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chased the “ —— and sole right of sale for 
four years” of A Boy’s Adventures in Australia 
from Mr. William Howitt, have successfully main- 
tained, against Mr. Howitt, their right to carry on 
beyond the time thus specified the sale of all copies 
lawfully printed before its expiration. Though the 
Vice-Chancellor has in this instance decided in fa- 
vour of the publisher, we gather from his decision 
the material inference, that the Court would protect 
an author from fraudulent over-printing. No such 
suspicion attached to Messrs. Hall and Virtue, who, 
as the Vice-Chancellor said, “ had acted quite bond 
Jide, and were making a legitimate use of their 
contract.” It may be noticed, that what the pub- 
lishers purchased was “the sole right of sale” for 
four years, which, while it would preclude Mr. 
Howitt himself or any other person from selling 
the book during that time, would not prevent them 
selling copies, lawfully printed, after that time had 
expired, though the right of sale would no longer 
be sole. 


We are informed that the Ode to which we al- 
luded last week as in preparation by the Laureate, 
is written, but that although the death of the 
Prince Consort is alluded to, it does not embody 
any of the lines published in the dedication attached 
to the new edition of the Zdylls of the King, all the 
matter being new. 


The Zoological Society of London are daily ex- 
pecting a new and brilliant addition to their collec- 
tion in the shape of a pair of living Birds of Para- 
dise (Paradisea papuana) from New Guinea. They 
have been obtained for the Society by Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, the well-known zoological collector, who 
is now on his way home to England after spending 
the last seven years in the investigation of the Na- 
tural History of the different islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. A telegram has been received from 
Mr. Wallace announcing his arrival at Malta with 
the Paradise-birds in good health. But one pre- 
vious instance is known of a Paradise-bird having 
been brought alive to Europe. This individual was 
the property of the late Princess Augusta, and 
died at Windsor about forty years ago. 


A new poetical tale, to be entitled Claudine, by 
the author of Ruins of Many Lands, is announced 
as about to be commenced in the April Number of 
the New Monthly Magazine. 


We understand that Professor Cairnes, of Queen’s 
College, Galway, has in the press a work entitled 
The Slave Power, its character, career, and probable 
designs: being an attempt to explain the real is- 
sues involved in the American contest. 


We learn that the trustees of the British Museum 
have made arrangements for opening that Institu- 
tion freely to all visitors as late as eight o’clock in 
the evening during the next summer, so as to enable 
the numerous thousands who will visit the great 
International Exhibition to view also the permanent 
treasures in Great Russell Street. The libraries will 
be thrown open for inspection as well as the splendid 
new Reading-Room ; the latter, however, not until 
after five o’clock, when it will be closed to its usual 
visitors, the “ Readers.” This will of course cause 
some inconvenience, but the arrangementseems indis- 
pensable to enable our foreign visitors to view at 
their leisure this unique temple of iron and glass 
architecture, planned by the genius of the present 
principal Librarian. 

Joseph Christian Baron Zedlitz has just died at 
Vienna, at the age of seventy-two. He entered the 
Austrian army early in life, and distinguished him- 
self in the wars with Napoleon. He afterwards 
entered the civil service, and was private secretary 
to Prince Metternich. His chief reputation, how- 
ever, rests upon his lyrical and dramatic works, and 
he ranks as one of the principal poets of Austria. 
Two of his most celebrated and popular composi- 
tions are his Todten Krénzer, and his famous ballad, 
Die Néchtliche Heerschau. He was also an active 
correspondent of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, 
in the interest of the Cabinet of Vienna. 

Halévy, one of the most distinguished French 
composers of the present day, died at Paris on the 
17th of March, aged sixty-three. He expired, sitting 
in his armchair, without pain. Halévy was born in 





Paris, of Jewish parents, and finished his musical 





education in Italy. Of the numerous operas he has 
written, La Juive is the most important, and has 
had the greatest success. Halévy is deficient in 
originality, but this is partly compensated by his 
scientific knowledge and the versatility of his 
genius. In 1833, he succeeded Fetis as Professor 
of Composition in the Conservatoire; and in 1836 
he became a member of the Académie and the In- 
stitut. A marble bust of Halévy has been ordered 
by the Minister of State, to be placed in the 
Great Hall of the Institut, between those of Mehul 
and Grétry. 


The literature and religion of the Druses have 
long been puzzles to Western scholars. From a 
recent discovery, however, it is now to be hoped 
that some light will be thrown upon these vexed 
questions. During Fuad Pasha’s mission to Syria, 
a very ancient work in the Arab language, relating 
to the religion of the Druses, was found at Pilater, 
a large village near Baalbek. Major Chain-Bey, 
one of the Pasha’s aides-de-camp, has been re- 
quested to translate the work into the Turkish lan- 
guage. 

With reference to our notice in last week’s issue 
of Mr. Thackeray’s rumoured retirement from the 
editorial chair of the Cornhill Magazine, we now 
learn that this step on his part is owing to the ad- 
vice of his medical advisers. We are also informed 
that it is very probable Mr. Wilkie Collins will 
succeed Mr. Thackeray in his capacity as editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine. 


The Morning Chronicle, one of the oldest daily 
newspapers in London, has ceased to exist. It was 
started in 1769 by William Woodfall, one of the 
family so well known in connection with the fa- 
mous Junius’s Letters. For a long period it took 
the lead of the other journals, and represented the 
Whig party and Whig politics with great ability 
and fidelity. Amongst the writers who have been 
engaged upon it, from the time when James Perry 
took it in hand a generation ago, we may mention 
Dr. Black, Lord Brougham, “Eampbell the poet, 
Hazlitt, James Milk Charles Dickens—who, as 
everybody knows, was a reporter in the gallery 
for this paper,—Lord Campbell, Sidney Herbert, 
Monckton Milnes, Mr. Shirley Brooks, the late 
Angus Reach, and Mr. Payne Collier. 


A most curious book-sale has recently terminated 
in Paris. It will be remembered that M. Pelletan, 
the well-known journalist, was fined 3,000 francs 
for an article signed by him that appeared in the 
Courier du Dimanche. M. Pelletar. refused to go 
on with his appeal against the decision of the 
Correctional Court. He was carried to prison ; 
his library was sent to the auction rooms of the 
Salle Sylvestre, and there put up for sale, to raise 
funds wherewith to pay the fine. The catalogue 
was a long one, and contained many rare and valu- 
able books; but the friends of M. Pelletan had so 
arranged matters that the least valuable works were 
first put up for sale, and these brought such extra- 
vagantly high prices, in proportion to their original 
cost, that the more va!uable tomes stillfremain in M. 
Pelletan’s possession. It was a mancuvre on the 
part of his friends to; outwit the Government, who 
would have objected to a subscription and a popular 
demonstration. It had been stated that the Procu- 
reur Impérial, hearing what was arranged to take 
place at this mock-auction, sent for the gentleman 
in whose hands the a of the sale was 
placed, and reminded him that it was illegal to hold 
such a sale, and that it would be unsafe for the 
friends of the prisoner to put up, as he had heard 
they intended to do, the first book for 3000 francs. 
The sale was proceeded with; and, mindful of the 
Procureur’s hint, the first book, a work by M. 
Morlot, worth only a few sous, was knocked down 
at 300 francs. An old unrecognized edition of Vol- 
taire’s works, worth actually about 60 francs, pro- 
duced 800 francs. La Nouvelle Heloise, the Sa- 
voyard Vicar, Emile, and another work of small 
value, the whole in two volumes, brought 500 
francs; they cost at first hand 10 francs. Books 
with an autograph, or a few pencil scratches from 
the hand of M. Pelletan, were knocked down to de- 
lighted purchasers at prices which would sober the 
maddest bibliomaniac. To prevent the authorities 
from noticing a too significant meaning in these 
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purchases, the people in charge of the auction so 


arranged the total of the sale that it fell within a 
few centimes of the 3000 francs required to pay 
the fine. The whole affair may be regarded as an 
evidence of the determined manner in which the 
literary men of Paris have made up their minds to 
withstand all encroachments upon their professional 
rights, 

A remarkable collection of books and tracts re- 
lating to America is now being sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, Leicester Square. It is, we 
understand, the property of Mr. Henry Stevens, 


the agent for the Smithsonian Institution in this 
country. 





SOCIETIES. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, March 4.—Lord Ashburton, President, 
in the chair. 

Lord Ebury, Rear-Admiral Charles Eden, C.B., 
Mr. Alderman Finnis, Lieut.-Colonel W. W. H. 
Greathed, C.B., Lieutenant E. Hope Verney, R.N., 
Colonel C. P. Beauchamp Walker, C.B., John 
Bowie, William Caward, Archibald Hamilton, J. 
Sargood, John Todd, F. Fox Tuckett, and E. Bean 
Underhill, Esqs., were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Galton read a paper, by Lieutenant Oliver, 
R.A., giving a description of his travels to the West 
of Canton. 

The President, in introducing Dr. Barton, the 


pire. There it festered for three or four years, 
until, having acquired sufficient strength to un- 
dertake greater enterprises, the rebels made their 
way down to the Yang-tse-kiang; and thence 
along its course, meeting with nothing to im- 
pede their progress, until they reached Nankin, 
which they seized, and fixed upon as their head- 
quarters. From this point they overran the neigh- 
bouring provinces, desolating a region sixty thousand 
square miles in extent, and containing a population 
of s-venty million souls; and one of these provinces 
they had recently abandoned, after having exhausted 
all its resources. At present they did not hold more 
than sixty or seventy miles of the country bordering 
the Yang-tse-kiang, and, not possessing any flotilla, 
they could not, fortunately, impede the navigation 
of the river. As a proof of the prospective value of 
that river to commerce, he might mention that, 
during eight months of last year, a hundred and 
fifty-two foreign vessels passed up from Shanghai 
to Hankow, and a hundred and seventy junks in 
foreign employ; and it was estimated that trade to 
the extent of £10,000,000 sterling would be done 
there during the present year. Reverting to the 
rebellion, he attributed its gigantic proportions to 


the wide-spread discontent arising from the pressure 


of population upon production, conjoined with the 


absence of poor-laws and the total inefficiency of 


the police: it was, therefore, not difficult for any 
bold, pepons ipa man to gather around him 
hundreds and thousands ready to run the gauntlet 


through the finest provinces in the empire. The 


Government, on the other hand, did very little to 


F protect their own people. They had been accus- 
cua gota Fase My eta gd be, br tomed to rule by moral suasion, exhibited in the 
account of the expedition which, under our Asso- form of proclamations issued on large sheets of pa- 
ciates, Colonel Sarel, Captain Blakiston, and Dr. | Pe daubed over with red ink, and commanding the 
Barton, endeavoured to ascend the Yang-tse-Kian g people to “respect this!” “tremble!” “honour !” 
and to pass by Thibet into India, through a portion and “obey!” which, so long as there we no 
of country altogether unknown to Europeans. They troubles, might do very well. It was certainly very 





were prevented accomplishing their intended jour- discreditable to the Government that the rebels 


ney by the jealousy of Chinese officials and the 
anarchy which prevailed in the country. The paper, 
however, gave an account of the great province of 
Sechuan, containing from fifteen to twenty millions 
of inhabitants, on which no European foot had ever 
trodden, excepting that of the Jesuits. 

After the reading of Dr. Barton’s paper, the Pre- 
sident said it would be desirable to have more in- 
formation r ting the origin of the Taeping re- 
bellion, and the causes of the weakness of the Go- 





vernment in dealing with the existing anarchy, and 
more information respecting the Jesuits’ settlements 
in the interior. All our knowledge of the interior | 
came from the Jesuits. It was wonderful how much | 
they had achieved there; and had it not been for | 
the quarrel between the Jansenists and Jesuits at 
Rome, he believed China would have been almost, 
if not altogether, Christianized. 

Mr. Consul Parkes, who was most warmly re- 
ceived by the crowded assembly, said it was with 
no ordinary feelings of emotion that he had seen 
Dr. Barton and his companions push off in their 
little junk from the squadron under Admiral Hope, 
on their expedition up the Yang-tse-Kiang ; and he 
was exceedingly happy to be able to welcome them 








back in England on their return from such an in- 
teresting voyage. In this part of the world we 
might think little of a tour of eighteen hundred 
miles; but in China it was a great feat to accom- 
plish over new ground, especially when it was re- 
membered that, until the last Treaty, foreigners 
were prohibited from going more than twenty or 
thirty miles into the interior. Although some dis- 
appointment might be felt at the party not being 
able to push on to India, yet a great service had 
been rendered to commerce and science by their 
success in traversing the whole length of the river, 
and ascertaining that it was navigable as far as 
Pingshan. In future years the Yang-tse-Kiang 
would be one of the greatest arteries of our com- 
merce with China. With respect to the condition 
of the country at the present moment, whole pro- 
vineces had been laid desolate by the rebels, and 
cities which a few years ago contained an immense 








should have been able to hold their position so long 
in the very heart of the Empire. Unfortunately, 


the Government had for some years been in the 
hands of a petty clique of inert and inefficient Man- 


darins, and the paralysis which prevailed at Pekin 
had spread throughout the Empire. Another cir- 
cumstance to be remembered was the total absence 
of national feeling and national spirit among the 
Chinese, so that what took place in one province 
gave very little concern to those who lived in the 
adjoining one ; the consequence was that insurrec- 
tion was common in many parts. He remembered 
a memorial to the Emperor some years ago, in 
which it was stated that there were ten rebellions 
going on in different parts of the Empire at the 
same time. China, in fact, had always been more 
or less in a state of internal disorder ; and had it not 
been for the vigour, though rude of its kind, intro- 
duced by the invasion of the Manchoo Tartars two 
hundred and twenty years ago, he had no doubt the 
country would have been broken up before this. The 
country was as ripe now for invasion as then ; but 
he trusted we should see nothing of the kind ; for 
China in the meantime had become differently 
situated, owing to the relations which had been 
opened up with the Western nations. 


Adverting to the extensive cultivation of the 
poppy, which Dr. Barton witnessed, Mr. Parkes re- 
marked upon this, that it was well known the 
Chinese were perfectly acquainted with the use of 
opium long before we took it to them, and that they 
had been in the habit of growing it largely for their 
own consumption. The quantity imported from 
India bore but a very small proportion to the quan- 
tity raised in China ; but it was preferred to the na- 
tive production on account of its superior quality, 
just as an Englishman preferred French brandy to 

randy of British manufacture. In reply to a ques- 
tion from the President, Mr. Parkes said, as far as 
words went, the present Government of China gave 
some hope of improvement; but they had come 
into power so recently, that it was scarcely fair to 
judge of them, their opportunity of doing any good 
had been so limited. If earnestness of wish and 





population, and were the entrepdts of enormous 
commerce, were now almost extinct, or in ruins. 


a desire to be informed of the true state of affairs, 
was any proof of a will to work out reforms, Prince 


The rebellion first broke out in 1849 in one of Kung, in his communications with our minister, 
the most remote and rudest provinces of the Em- \ Mr. Bruce, had shown that disposition. With 








reference to the Jesuit missionaries, too much 
could not be said in their favour for their zeal 
and self-denial. In comparing their success with 
that of Protestant missionaries, it should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the Roman Catholics 
established themselves in China in the sixteenth 
century, and that for a long period they were in 
Court favour at Pekin, and consequently were most 
powerfully aided in making converts. Protestants, 
on the contrary, were, until the present Treaty, 
confined to districts within thirty or forty miles of 
the ports ; and though their zeal might have carried 
them into the interior, it was contingent upon their 
being brought back by the officials to our Consuls 
for punishment. At the same time there was more 
than enough work for them at the ports ; and, now 
that the country had been thrown open, we should 
no doubt see them penetrating into the interior as 
far as their Romish brethren had gone. He had 
that day received a letter from Dr. Lockhart at 
Pekin, who stated that he was visited by numbers 

of the best classes for professional advice. This, in 

itself, was a satisfactory indication of the readiness 

of the people to put aside their prejudices and ac- 

cept assistance from foreigners. In the matter of 

hospitals, Mr. Parkes thought they would be found 

a most efficient instrumentality in the hands of 

Protestant missionaries, and said it was a point to 

which missionary societies ought to give their at- 

tention. 

Captain Blakiston, R.A., F.R.G.S., one of Dr. 
Barton’s companions in the exploration of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, briefly addressed the meeting. 

In answer to a question of the President, he said 
the exploring party found the accounts given by 
MM. Huc and Gabet in their work to be perfectly 
true. 





LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETIES. 


March 18.—Mr. A. White, F.L.S., in the chair. 
Mr. H. W. King, Medieval Secretary of the 
Essex Archeological Society, gave a report of the 
discovery of a Roman leaden coffin, containing the 
skeleton of a female imbedded in lime, at Camden 
Gardens, Bethnal Green. He observed that the 
Societies were solely indebted to Mr. H. W. Rolfe, 
of Punderson Place, Bethnal Green, for the preser- 
vation of this interesting relic of antiquity from the 
melting furnace to which it was to have been con- 
signed. Mr. King gave a minute description of 
the coffin and its ornamentation, which in some re- 
spects differed from that usually found on Roman 
coffins. He had inspected it in company with Mr. 
Rolfe, and exhibited several drawings of it made by 
the latter gentleman ; the dimensions given were— 
length, 5 ft. 10 in. ; breadth at the head, 1 ft. 4 in. ; 
at the foot, 1 ft. 2 in. ; depth, about 10 inches. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. King referred to an 
article in Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. iii., for a description and illustration of various 
similar Roman interments discovered in this country 
and on the continent. 

Mr. Charles Baily, F.S.A., made some observations 
on the Norman Porch of the Temple Church, and 
its proposed restoration, referring to many architec- 
tural features in the Round Church, cloisters, and 
adjacent portions of the building which had been 
much elucidated by the recent removal of some 
buildings for public improvement in Middle Temple 
Lane, as an interesting result of these alterations at 
the Temple. Mr. Baily gave an account of the dis- 
covery of the foundations of the lower chamber of 
the ancient Chapel of St. Anne, a two-story build- 
ing, formerly attached to the south side of the 
Church. In a letter that was read to the meeting, 
free permission had been kindly granted by the 
Benchers to all members of the Society desirous of 
visiting the excavations. 

Mr. Bassett Smith, F.G.S., followed with some 
lengthened remarks on the same subject, in the 
course of which he described the origin of the 
Temple, giving many important facts connected with 
the history of the Knights Templars. He regarded the 
edifice more in.the light of a military establishment 
than a monastery, and considered that it would be 
well for this to be borne in mind, as the researches 
of the antiquary might thereby be materially as- 





sisted. The Templars were not monks, but a band of 
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knights, organized for the defence of the Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, the building being the residence of 
the High Templar, whose duty it was to collect men 
and money to send to the Holy Land. Mr. Smith 
concluded with some interesting observations on 
the architectural peculiarities of the Church and the 
restorations of Sir Christopher Wren. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 18th.—James Heywood, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

D. Biden and Henry Thomson, Esqrs., and Dr. 
Washbourne, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. W. G. Lumley read a paper, entitled, “ Ob- 
servations on the Statistics of Illegitimacy.” He 
began by observing that much had been said and 
written, both by foreign and native writers, with 
regard to the supposed large amount of illegitimacy 
in the country. The object of his paper had been 
to test the truth of these suppositions, and he was 
happy to state that the result of his inquiries was 
satisfactory. He found that the amount of illegiti- 
macy in England was much below the general | 
estimate, and that we hold a high position in this | 
tespect, as compared with other countries. Taking | 
first the statistics of illegitimacy in England gene- 
rally, he found that between the years 1841 and 1859 
the percentage of illegitimate births had fluctuated | 
between the ratio 6 and 7 with almost incredible 
uniformity. In 1841, the percentage was 6°37 ; in 
1852 it was 6°8; and in 1859 it had decreased to 
65. There are no means of ascertaining in this 
country the number of still births, which is often 
an important element in illegitimacy. In France, 
in 1857, the proportion of still births to the total 
births was 4°26 per cent. ; amongst the illegitimate | 
births it was 7°15 per cent. In Belgium the results 
are the same as in France. With regard to the | 
criminal statistics of illegitimacy, it is usnal to hear 
much of the recent increase of infanticide, but upon 
this subject our judicial statistics do not give any | 
information. In the kindred crime of concealment of 
birth, however, there has been no undue increase. In | 
the prosecution for disobeying bastardy orders there 
has been a decrease. Between the years before referred 
to, 1841 and 1859, the marriage rate in England has 
fluctuated slightly. In 1853, when illegitimacy was 
lowest, the marriage rate was highest; at the pre- 
sent time the marriage rate is 85 per 1000 of the 
population. Descending to an examination of the 
state of illegitimacy in the several counties of Eng- 
land, it was found that great discrepancies appeared, 
for which no clear explanation could be obtained. 
With regard to the character of the country, no- 
thing can be inferred from its rural or non-rural 
character as regards illegitimacy. It was found, 
however, that as a general rule the thinly-inhabited 
counties showed the highest rate of illegitimacy, 
while the densely-packed counties were low in the 
scale. Education does not appear to have any effect, 
as in some of the most highly-educated counties 
illegitimacy is also high. The effects of a high 
marriage rate and early marriages on illegitimacy 
also showed remarkable fluctuations. The state of 
illegitimacy in towns showed much the same results 
as in their respective counties ; but the low rate of | 
illegitimacy in the densely-populated cities of Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Dudley, Liverpool, Sheffield, and 
the metropolis, was remarkable. With regard to 
the rere of sexes in illegitimate births, it is 
generally supposed that the excess of boys over girls 
in legitimate births is greater than in illegitimate. 
Mr. Lumley’s inquiries, however, gave a different 
result. In England the proportion of boys to girls 
born in wedlock is as 104:5 to 100, while in illegi- 
mate births the proportion is 105:7 to 100. In 
Scotland, Belgium, and Prussia similar propor- 
tions appear to prevail. Referring to the sub- 
ject of pauper illegitimacy, Mr. Lumley remarked 
that while the percentage of illegitimacy in the 
general population is 6-5 per cent., in the pauper 
class it is only 1°6 per cent. Between the years 
1835 and 1837 pauper illegitimacy decreased 37 per 
cent., and from 1849 to 1860 there was a further 
steady decline from 1°8 in the former years to 1:5 
per cent. in the latter. In Scotland, illegitimacy is 








high and increasing. In the year 1256, the propor- 
tion of illegitimate births to the total births was 8-5 | 
per cent., but in 1859 it had increased to 9 per cent., | 


and in 1861 to 9:2 percent. In Scotland, as in 
England, illegitimacy is high in the agricultural 
counties. With regard to education, the counties 
which were highest in the scale, also showed the 
largest amount of illegitimacy, and the ignorant the 
least. Mr. Lumley concluded by giving some sta- 
tistics of illegitimacy in foreign countries. He found 
that in nearly all the countries he had examined 
illegitimacy was on the increase. The country 
which exhibited the lowest proportion of illegiti- 
mate births was Sardinia, the percentage being 
only 209, but this was in 1828-37. The highest 
rate was in Bavaria, where it was 22°6 per cent. In 
France the percentage was 7°8; in Spain, 5°6; in 
Austria, 89; and in Wurtemburg, 160. The facts 
as regards some continental cities were most re- 
markable. In Vienna and Lemburg (in Galicia) 
51 per cent. of the births are illegitimate, whilst in 
London, Edinburgh, Florence, and Palermo, the per- 
centages were 3°7, 7°6, 8°2, and 10°6, respectively. 
In Prague, the figures were 46°7 per cent.; in 
Stockholm, 40°7 per cent.; in Milan, 34 per cent. ; 
and in Madrid, 218 per cent. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 19.—Professor A. C. Ramsay, President, in 
the chair. 
Elliot Square, Esq., London; Ernest Shelley, 
Esq., Avington House, Winchester; Edward Ro- 


| milly, Esq., 14, Stratton Street, Piccadilly; the 


Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, Esq., M.P., 74, Haton 
Square; George W. Stevenson, Hsq., F.S.A., C.E., 
Halifax ; George W. Hemans, Esq., C.E., 32, Lein- 
ster Gardens, Bayswater ; and Harvey B. Holl, M.D., 
Malvern, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :—1. 
“On the Sandstones, and their Associated Deposits, 
in the Valley of the Eden, the Cumberland Plain, 
and the South-east of Dumfriesshire,” by Professor 


| R. Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.S. Having defined the 


area occupied by these sandstones, breccias, clays, 


| and flagstones, and referred to the published me- 


moirs in which some notices of these deposits have 
been given by Buckland, Sedgwick, Phillips, and 
Binney, the author described, Ist, a section near 
Kirby-Stephen, across the vale of the Eden, where 
two breccias, separated by sandy clay-beds, underlie 
sandstones of considerable thickness ; 2ndly, a sec- 
tion across Eden Vale from Great Ormside to 
Roman Fell, in which the breccias, associated with 
sandstones, form a mass two thousand feet thick, 
and are succeeded by thin sandstones, shales (with 
fossils), and thin limestone, altogether about one 
hundred and sixty feet, and next by sandstones 
seven hundred feet thick. This is the typical sec- 
tion ; the fossiliferous shales are regarded by Pro- 
fessor Harkness as equivalent to the Permian marl- 
slate of Durham; they contain (at Hilton Beck) 
remains of Conifer, Neuropteris, Sphenopteris, 
Weissites (?), Caulerpites selaginoides (?), Cupres- 
sites Ullmani (?), Voltzia Phillipsii (?), Cyatho- 
crinus ramosus, and Terebratula elongata. The 


| breccias and sandstone beneath, previously re- 


cognized as Permian, are here referreed to the 


| Rothliegende; and the sandstones above are re- 


garded as belonging to the Trias. Detailed de- 
scriptions of the sandstones and breccias in the 
country between Great Ormside and Penrith were 
then given, and the gypseous character of the clays 
at Long Martin and Townsend noticed. In the 
section across the vale of the Eden from the west of 
Penrith to Hartside Fell, the Permian breccias, 
sandstone, and flags are nearly five thousand feet 
thick, but the clay series is poorly represented. 
North of Penrith the flagstones bear foot-marks (at 
Brownrigg) like those of Corncockle Muir. Mr. 
Harkness next described several sections of these 
Permian rocks in the western Westmoreland ; and 
traced them to the other side of the Solway Forth, 
in Dumfriesshire (as described in former papers). 
Some remarks on the relations of the Permian beds 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland with those of 
St. Bee’s Head, near Whitehaven, and those of 
Annandale and Nithdale, concluded the paper. 

2. “On the Date of the Last Elevation of the 
Central Valley of Scotland.” By Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. After alluding to the position 
and nature of the raised beach which, at the height 
of from twenty to thirty feet above the present high- 


water-mark, fringes the coast-line of Scotland, the 
author proceeded to describe the works of art which 
had been found in it. From their occurrence in beds 
of elevated silt and sand, containing layers of ma- 
rine shells, it was evident that the change of level 
had been effected since the commencement of the 
human period. The character of the remains like- 
wise proved that the elevation could not be assigned 
to so ancient a time as the Stone Period of the 
archeologist. The canoes which had from time to 
time been exhumed from the upraised deposits of 
the Clyde at Glasgow clearly down that at the 
time when at least the more finished of them were 
in use, the natives of this part of Scotland were ac- 
quainted with the use of bronze, if not of iron. The 
remains found in the corresponding beds of the 
Forth estuary likewise indicated that there had been 
an upheaval long after the earlier races had settled 
in the country, and that the movement was subse- 
quent to the employment of iron. From the Firth 
of Tay similar evidence was adduced to indicate an 
upheaval possibly as recent as the time of the Ro- 
man occupation. The author then cited several 
antiquaries who from a consideration of the present 
position of the Roman remains in Scotland had in- 
ferred a considerable change in the aspect of the 
coast-line since the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era. He pointed out also several circumstances in 
relation to these Roman relics, which tended to show 
a change of level, and he referred to the discovery 
of Roman pottery in a point of the raised beach at 
Leith. The conclusion to which the evidence led 
him was that since the first century of our era the 
central parts of Scotland, from the Clyde to the 
Forth and the Tay, had risen to a height of from 
twenty to twenty-five feet above their present level. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 20.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

Thomas James Arnold, Esq., was duly elected a 
Member of the Society. 

Mr. Vaux read a letter from J. R. Stuart, Esq., 
giving an account of a-find of thirty-six English 
coins, and among them several fine specimens of 
Anlaf. 

Mr. Evans read a communication from the Rev. 
H. C. Reichardt, of Cairo, “On a Gold Hexadrachm 
of Berenice.” 
| Mr. Vaux read a paper by W. B. Dickinson, Esq., 
| being Remarks on an Article by H. Fox-Talbot, 
| Esq., which may be found in the seventh volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
where he explains a Cnneitic inseription on the 
| eylinder of Sargon, which is in the British Museum, 
and of the date B.c. 721, and says that he has found 
| a mention of coined money. Mr. Dickinson gave an 
| interesting account of the origin of coinage, criti- 
| cizing Mr. Talbot’s translation, and entirely dissent- 
| ing from this latter’s opinions. 

‘Mr. Madden read a communication from A. W. 
| Franks, Esq., giving an account of thirty-eight un- 
published tokens of London of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The series of London tokens mentioned in 
books, and existing in the British Museum, com- 
— together no less than 2893, of which the 

useum wants only 471. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper “ On Two Copper Oriental 
Coins,” the property of W. Freudenthal, Esq., their 
peculiarity consisting in the inscription being re- 
versed. 








ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 22.—The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in 
the chair. 

William Edward Foster, Esq., M.P., and H. W. 
Freeland, Esq.,M.P., were elected Resident Members, 
and J. H. Drummond Hay, Esq. Her Majesty’s Resi- 
dent Minister at Morocco, a Non-Resident Member 
of the Society. 

A paper was read by J. C. Marshman, Esq , “On the 
Cultivation of Cotton in the District of Dharwar.” 
It was shown that since the year 1846, when the 
Government system of purchasing the produce of 
exotic seed was given up, the cultivation of New 
Orleans cotton has greatly extended in that dis- 
trict, which supplies half the cotton raised in the 
Southern Mahratta country, and has been carried 





into the adjoining district of Bellary, as well as into 
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the adjacent territories of the Nizam—~all this from | 
the mere impulse of private gain, and without any | 
official encouragement. A factory for the making 
of saw-gins by native workmen for clearing this 
cotton of its seed has also been established with na- | 
tive subscribed capital, from which more than eight | 
hundred gins have been issued, and a system of sub- | 
scription by the native farmers has been put in ope- | 
ration, by which the periodical i ion and repair | 
of these machines is secured to them. The cotton | 
of this district, when sent to Europe, has to be car- | 
ried in carts and on bullocks’ backs to Coorupta, | 
and is thence conveyed by sea to Bombay for 
shipment; whereas Mr. Marshman is inclined to re- | 
commend its being carried to Sudasegur, forty miles 
nearer, and there shipped direct to England. To | 
render this practicable, a road of eighty miles from | 
Dharwar to Sndasegur is required. | 
A discussion followed the reading of this paper, 
in which T. Ogilvy, Esq., C. Brice, Boy, General 
Briggs, J. Cheetham, Esq., P. B. Smollett, a> 
MP., J. Crawford, Esq., Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P., 
and several others joined. It seemed to be generally 
agreed that the chief great wants of India to enable 
its cultivators efficiently to supply the European 
markets with the raw material hitherto drawn from 
America, are—lst, roads; 2nd, cleaning-machines ; 
and 3rd, direct communication between the buyers 
for shipment and the cultivator, to the exclusion of 
the greedy and fraudulent middlemen, who now 
enormously taise the price of cotton, and are guilty 
of practising all kinds of adulteration before the ar- | 
ticle reaches the hands of the merchant who exports 
it. With these aids, there is a fair hope that India 
could supply any — quantity of excellent | 
cotton, enriching herself,;and holding her own even 
against America. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


March 25.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.-P., in the chair. | 

Dr. Crisp read a paper “On the Form, Capacity, 
Situation, Presence, or Absence of the Gall-bladder, 
and onthe Colour of the Bile in the Vertebrata.” | 
Sketches of the gall-bladders of three hundred and | 
six species of the vertebrata, and the bile of five | 
hundred species of animals, were exhibited. The | 
author mentioned that in some animals which were | 
said not to have a gall-bladder this viscus was | 

resent, and that the supposed law that a gall- | 

ladder existed in hollow-horned ruminants and not 
in those with solid horns was not to be depended 
upon. This was shown by numerous illustrations 
from the author's dissections. 

A letter was read from Dr. G. Bennett relating to 
the habits of the Kagu of New Caledonia (Rhino- 
chetus jubatus), of which bird he had recently trans- 
mitted a living specimen to the Society. 

A communication was read from Colonel Abbott | 
relating toa case which he had observed in India 
of afemale Python incubating her eggs. The in- 
cubation in this instance lasted more than three 
months. 

Dr. Sclater pointed out the characters of some 
new species of birds received in recent collections 
from Bogoté, belonging to the families Turdide 
Vireonide, Tanagride, and Tyrannide. 

A note was read by Mr. Blandford on the struc- 
ture of the animal and on the habits of the mollusks 
of the genera Paludomus Aulopoma, and Nanina, as 
observed by him in the species of these genera in- | 
habiting Ceylon. 

Dr. Gray communicated a paper by Miss Stavely 
on the form of the pecten in the Hymenopterous 
insects of the families Andraenide and Apide. 

Communications were also read from Dr, Baird 
describing some new species of Entozoa, and from 
Dr. L. Pfeiffer on eight new species of Cyclostoma- 
cee and on a new Helix (Vanina) in the collection 
of Mr. Cuming. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tumspay.—Royal Horticultural Society, 12.—Meeting of 

Fruit and Floral Committee. 

Royal Institution, 3,—On the Physiology of the Senses, 
by John Marshall, Esq. 

Ethnological Society, 8.—On the Antiquity of Man from 
the Evidence of Language, by John Crawfurd, Esq., 
President. 


| assemblage of — in oil and water-colours—a 


| the public at large. We trust that this International 
| standard year, at least for the British artists. If it 


| seventy-six works here assembled, not one hundred 
| are distinguishable by any quality which raises them 
| above the dead level of mediocrity ; whilst to this 
| collection seem by general consent to be relegated all 


| dislocated figures, the hot landscapes, the dim por- 


WeEpneEspay.—Geological Society, 8, at Burlington House.— 
On some Remains of Chiton from the Mountain- 
limestones of Yorkshire, by J. W. Kirkby, Esq., 
communicated by T. Davidson, Esq., F.G.8.—On 
the Oceurrence of Mesozoic and Permian Faune in 
Australia, by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, F.G.S.—On 
some Reptilian Remains from the Coal-measures of 
the South Joggins, Nova Scotia, by Professor Owen, 
F.R.S., F.G.8.—On some Fossil Foot-prints from 
Hastings, by A. Tylor, Esq., F.G.S. 

Society of Arts, 8.—On the Introduction and Use of 
Elastic Gums and Analogous Substances, by Mr. 
Frederick Walton. 

bese ope Institution, 3.—On Heat, by Professor 

ndall. 

Linnean Society, 8.—On the three remarkable Sexual 
Forms of Catasetum tridentatum, an Orchid in the 
possession of the Linnean Society, by Charles 
Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R. and 1.8. 

Fripay.—Royal Horticultural Society, 2.—General Meeting. 

Royal United Service Institution, 3 and 8}. 

Royal Institution, 8.—On the Post Office, by Commis- 
sioner M. D. Hill. 

Sarurpay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On Spectrum Analysis, 
by Professor H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 








FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


This Society opened its Annual Exhibition in Suf- 
folk Street on Saturday last with a very numerous 


collection which, on the whole, will prove far more 
to interesting to the exhibitors and their friends than 


Exhibition season of 1862 will not be regarded as a 


be taken as such, they must unquestionably be con- 
tent to stand at a very low level, as representing the 
art-producing power of the country. It is not too 
much to say that out of the nine hundred and 


the oddities of the year, the freaks of invention, the 


traits, and the unmeaning bits of action and sentiment. 
The chronic complaint under which the members of 
the Society have long suffered is that of self-repeti- 
tion ; and this reproach has now been brought against 
so often and so loudly, that some effect seems to 
have been produced at last. The exhibition is cer- | 
tainly not so much saturated by uniformity and | 
= by self-multiplication as we have observed. 
Still, however, Mr. Clint sends eleven pictures; Mr. 





Zeitter, ten; Mr. Cobbett, nine ; Messrs. Boddington, | 7) 


Bromley, Shayer, Tennant, and Wilson, eight each ; 
and Messrs. Cole, Henzell, Pyne, Wood, and Wool- 
mer, seven each; another artist, not of the Society, | 
Mr. T. Whittle, sends eight pictures. Now it is ob- | 
vious that, when a hundred and thirteen works are 
contributed by fourteen artists, the iteration is apt 
to become painful, and the effect on the eye is not 
so inspiriting as to ensure a very favourable appre- 
ciation of the rest. Few things diminish the repu- 
tation of an artist so much as the detection of man- | 
nerism, and the discovery of the means whereby his 
particular effects are produced. Repetition is al- | 
most sure to lead to this: what seemed at first a | 
happy invention becomes in the end a mechanical 
trick ; and a pleasing surprise is replaced by satiety 
or disgust. 

On a general view of the collection, there are two 
or three works of such dimensions and pretension as 
to force themselves on the spectator’s attention, 
whether agreeably or not. The latter, we regret to 
say, is the result of the first view of Mr. Salter’s his- 
torical painting, King Charles II. and Catherine of 
Braganza (133). Nothing can be more unfortunate 
than this work (which nevertheless has cost some 
time and pains), whether in subject, conception, 
drawing, or painting. The incident is unworthy of 
such elaborate treatment; the figures are wooden 
and over-dressed; the attitudes and expressions awk- 
ward and vulgar; and the painting at the same 
time poor and flashy. It is extremely to be re- 
gretted that such a work should occupy such a posi- 
tion. Another large painting, called Gaming and its 
Results (226), is by Mr. H. J. Pidding. A number 
of stylishly-dressed figures are sitting at tables in 
a-marble-paved hall, playing at roulette ; in the fore- 





presume, a fortune, breaks away in a passion from 
the rest of the company, upsetting as he goes a 
chair and the wine which a footman is serving. 
His opponent is raking up his gains ; whilst two 
smiling*ladies, also players, but seemingly not at all 
excited by the fluctuations of the game, look on 
composedly. Other groups are engaged in play or 
are making love. On the left a young man offers 
a lady a purse full of gold. In the distance, out of 
doors, a man is seen blowing out his brains. These 
last two incidents are very gross and unimaginative. 
Indeed, we miss many of the traits of truth and 
probability in this scene. The chances are, that a 
gentleman would have shown his pride or his good 
breeding by retiring calmly from the field of disaster ; 
and the ladies, however artificial in manners, would 
surely not pass wholly unruffled in looks and dress 
through a moment of such excitement. There is 
more of the upholstery of the drama about this 
painting than of its life and spirit. Still it must be 
regarded as an ambitious and elaborate work. 

In the composition called Cinderella Flying from 
the Ball, Changing as she Runs (550), by Mtr. H. 
Andrews (not a member of the Society), the artist 
has had to contend wth the inherent difficulties of 
the subject. When laurel leaves sprout from the 
fingers of Daphne, and her lower limbs are rooted 
in the ground and sheathed in bark, we know what 
the artist means to convey ; but how is it possible 
to represent a young lady “changing as she runs ?” 
The story, consequently, remains untold. Another 
large painting, Relief of Lucknow (525), by G. 
Foggo, does not sin so grievously against taste as 
the historical picture first mentioned. It is, however, 
dull in colour and not very clear in incident; and 
the accessories in the foreground, such as the cannon- 
ball, carpet, target, &c., show that the designer has 
made no effort to rise above the usual stock proper- 
ties of a battle on canvas. It might have been re- 
membered also that exact renderings of the British 
residence at Lucknow exist in this country in the 
shape of photographs. A study of these facsimiles 
would have given a truth and verve to the scene 
which are entirely lost in a cluster of fanciful gates 
and towers, looking as if they had been copied from 
a panorama. These, however, are blemishes only ; 
and there is much besides in the work which shows 
study and feeling. 

Mr. Baxter’s works in this collection always at- 
tract favourable notice, from his skill in dealing 
with certain feminine charms of figure. Mr. Bax- 
ter’s inspiration, however, comes entirely ab extra. 
he Lady with a Quotation from Shakspeare (54) 
and The Colleen Bawn (357) do not spring from 
ideas suggested either by poet or playwright ; but 
are simply two pretty simpering faces of a re- 
markable family likeness, with bosoms of dazzling 
creaminess and whiteness. Given a pretty made 
up figure of this sort, it is easy to christen it with 
the name of some heroine, ancient or modern, 
though it may bear in no one point any distinctive 
resemblance to the character assumed. In the art 
of mere flesh-painting, so far as that goes, Mr. 
Baxter well maintains his established position. 

Two scenes of school life appear in contrast, 
Oughts and Crosses (34), by Mr. Bromley, and A 
Welsh School (193), by Mr. Cobbett. In the for- 
mer the incident of the master surprising the children 
at play, not unknown to art, 1s pleasantly repro- 
duced with some humour and success. Mr. Cobbett 
has bestowed great pains on some of the figures of 
the children, which stand out very clearly against 
the floor and walls of the cottage; and the face of 
the teacher shows thoughtful feeling. The peculiar 
mouldy and crumbling appearance of the cottage 
interior is, however, rather uncomfortable than pic- 
turesque. Among the remaining works of Mr. Cob- 
bett, A Girl Knitting (389), and The Fortune 
Teller (565), are the most successful. 

The President, Mr. Hurlstone, contributes four 

ictures, a Spanish Gipsy of course, but this time 

he Queen of the Spanish Gipsies (104); and the 
Portraits (347) and (375), which call for no especial 
remark, ere is also another, Portraits of a Gen- 
tleman and Daughter (225), which cannot add to 
the artist’s reputation in taste or skill, and had 
better not have been exhibited. : 

Mr. Woolmer’s pictures are spangled and fanciful 





ground one of the gentlemen, having lost, we may 


as ever; wanting in accuracy of drawing and truth 
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‘of observation, but making up to some extent by 
showing what the artists of our day are apt to 
forget, namely, how powerfully a little bizarre co- 
louring and artfully-disposed light and shade can 
rouse the imagination and charm the fancy. There 
is a great deal to be learnt incidentally from Mr. 
Woolmer, though no one would think ‘of holding 
him up asa model. The Old Hall Garden (68) is 
surely no other than our old friend Haddon, over 
again; and has not The Avenue (586) been ex- 
hibited already? The Ladies’ Ford (182) and The 
Maiden’s Dream (663) are amongst the most cha- 
racteristic of the remaining works by this artist. 

Of Mr. Boddington’s landscapes, the Mountain 
Torrent near Doloelly (141) is one of the fresh- 
est and most natural; the water in front being 
nevertheless rather thin and indistinct. We notice 
also a Lane near Capel Curig (309), and Morning, 
Tintern Abbey (384), the scene which artists are 
never tired of studying. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Second Concert, Monday, March 24, 1862, 


Part I. 
Sinfonia, Die Welhe der Téne (The Power 


of Sound) ° Apel ° . . Spohr. 
Recit., { “Crudelet Ah no” (Don M 
Aria, (‘Non mi dir” Giovanni) ° ozart. 


Caprice in E, Pianoforte . . 3 . W.S. Bennett 

Recit., §“*'Tis thy words that destroy” 

Air, {« Our hearts in childhood’s morn uf Gluck. 
(Iphigenia in Tauris) 


Overture (Athalie) ‘ . Mendelssohn. 
Part IL. 
Sinfonia in F, No. 8 . = ‘ . + Beethoven. 
Duet, ‘‘Tornami a dir che m'ami” (Don 
Pasquale) : ‘ : . ‘ - Donizetti. 
Prelude and Fugue alla Tarantella - J. 8. Bach, 
Overture (Oberon) ‘ ‘ ‘ . Weber. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 


The announcement of a performance of Spohr’s 
grand musical poem, “ The Consecration of Music,” 
or, as it is generally, but incorrectly, desig- 
nated, “The Power of Sound,” could not fail 
to attract an unusually large audience to the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monday last. Owing 
to the extreme difficulty of this Symphony 
(take, for instance, that very perplexing passage 
in the Second Movement, where the various 
tempi % and 4% are so ingeniously combined), it 
figures but sparingly in the programmes of the 
season. It was performed once last year, by Dr. 
Wylde’s band, and in the previous year, if we re- 
member right, by the Musical Society of London ; 
but on neither occasion was the execution equal to 
that of the Philharmonic orchestra, under Professor 
Bennett's superintendence. The occasional predo- 
minance of the wind instruments, that obvious and 
facile objection in the mouth of every hypercritical 
caviller, must be laid to the fault of the composer 
himself, who seems in his Third Movement to have 
summoned all his resources for the adequate por- 
trayal of the joyous and exultant sounds of battle 
and of victory. An attentive perusal of Carl 
Pfeiffer’s poem, of which Spohr’s work is a musical 
illustration throughout, will well repay the ama- 
teur ; not so much on account of the literary merits 
of the poem, but simply as a key to the several 
movements into which the Symphony is divided, 
comprising the First Silence of Nature, the Uproar 
of the Elements, the Cradle Song, the Dance, the 
Serenade, the March to Battle, Return of the Con- 
querors, Thanksgiving, Funeral Dirge, Consolation 
in Grief. The chorale in B flat, in the Third Move- 
ment, stands a very poor comparison with that of 
Mendelssohn in the noble Overture to “ Athalie,” 
which, as well as the fairy overture by Weber, at 
the conclusion of the second part, was executed with 
& precision and vigour not to be surpassed. 

The vocal part of the programme was unusually 
good, both as regards the selection of the pieces and 
their execution by Mile. Parepa and Mr. Tennant 
~-the lovely melody from the “Don Giovanni,” 
which Mlle. Tietjens was the first to revive of late 
es and the pathetic air from the “Iphigenia in 

‘auris,” for the resuscitation of which we are in- 
debted to the classic taste of Mr. Charles Hallé ; 


both met with unbounded applause. Without for 
one moment pretending to compare Mr. Tennant’s 
voice with that of his brother-in-law, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, as far as quality and volume are concetned; 
we yet do not hesitate to affirm that there aie occa- 
sions on which we derive equal, if not greater 
pleasure, from the refined taste and feeling execu- 
tion of the former. Professor Bennett’s elegant 
Caprice, and the old Leipsie Cantor’s sturdy Fugue 
alla Tarantella were played by Miss Goddard with 
her customary carefulness and precision. If we may 
be allowed to judge of the prospects of this Society 
from the two concerts already given this season, we 
cannot but augur most favourably for it, both as 
regards its own pecuniary success, and its influence 
on the art in general. 





Kuixpwort’s CuamBer Concerts.— Whenever 
a real musician, such as Mr. Klindworth undoubt- 
edly is, has the courage to open up new and un- 
trodden paths in musical art, forsaking that weari- 
some repetition of a few acknowledged master- 
pieces, and paying little or no heed to the false and 
vicious prejudices of the day, he must content 
himself with the willing admiration and grati- 
tude of the “ fit audience, though few,” rather than 
the thoughtless plaudits of the many. A programme 
of a performance similar to that given on Tuesday 
last at the second of these concerts, will always be 
a treat to the real lover of music, even though his 
sympathies may not be wholly identical with those 
of the artist to whom he is indebted for the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of exercising his judgment on 
& new composition. 

PROGRAMME. 


Quintettin F (Op. 55), pianoforte, flute, cla- 
rionet, horn, bassoon ‘ ‘ “ . Rubinstein 
Song, ‘ Love thee! ah, why” Spohr. 


Quartett in D (No. 10), two violins, viola, and 


violoncello . ° > * . é . Mozart. 
Sonata in C (Op. 102), piano and violoncello . Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Knowest thou the land ” -  « Beethoven. 
Song, ‘*May Dew” 6 : . . §. Bennett. 
Trio in B flat (Op. 99), piano, violin, and vio- 

loncello ‘ zi ; ‘ 2 Schubert. 


Rubinstein, the great Prussian composer, born at 
Moldavia in the year 1829, is a writer of undoubted 
originality and great fertility, there being scarcely 
any form of musical composition which he has not 
attempted with more or less success—chamber- 
music, symphonies, oratorio, and opera ; his latest 
work, a grand opera in four acts, “ Die Kinder 
der Heide,” having been very favourably received 
at Vienna not long since. The idea of employing 
the piano with four wind instruments, though 
unusual, is not quite novel—Mozart having had 
recourse to the same combination in his cele- 
brated quintett in E flat, composed in the year 1784 


(see Holmes’s Life of Mozart, p. 240). In Ru- 
binstein’s quintett we find fragments of wild 
and origi phrases, rather than any sustained 


musical idea; the third movement, “ Andante con 
moto,” being the most pleasing of the four; 
but there is not in it the same exuberance of 
melody which we find in Schubert’s trio, played 
later in the evening, though at the same time we 
must confess that the excessive length of the latter 
greatly militates against its permanent popularity. 
Beethoven’s two duets for piano and violoncello 
(the first of which was included in the above pro- 
gramme) are seldom given, on account of their 
extreme abstruseness, and the elaborate combina- 
tions employed. At such a concert however as this, 
works of this class must be considered as most : 
propriate, the audience consisting almost wholly 
of professors and highly-educated amateurs. Miss 
Susanna Cole was the vocalist. 

Apropos of these very interesting concerts, we 
should Tike very much to know if it be the intention 
of Messrs. Klindworth and Blagrove to resume their 
Musical Art Union Concerts this year? We have 
fairly entered upon the commencement of our mu- 
sical season, but have as yet received no intimation 
of them. 





Roya EneuisH Orera.—The performances of 
the English Operatic Company came to a termina- 
tion on Saturday evening last, after a season which, 
commencing rather inauspiciously, ultimately turned 
| out tolerably successful. During the five months of 
, their lesseeship, Miss Pyne and Mr, Harrison have 
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produced no less than four operas by English comiz 
posers, namely, “ Ruy Blas,” by Howard Glover ; 
“The Puritan’s Daughter,” by Balfe; “The Lily 
of Killarney,” by Benedict ; and “Court and Cot- 
tage,” by Mh. Frederic Clay: There seems a proba- 
bility of Drury Lane Theatre being used for English 
Opera during the Exhibition season ; if this be so, 
we sincerely hope that the spirited endeavours of 
the managers to establish English Opera on 4 
sure and firm foundation may meet with the _ 
port and encouragement to which they are so f 
entitled. Saturday being chosen as her benefit 
night by Miss Louisa Pyne, “Dinorah”: was selected 
as the Opeta on this occasion, followed by Mr. 
Clay’s Operetta. The house was full throughout, 
and the audience testified their hearty approbation 
of Miss Louisa Pyne’s performance in every possible 
manner, bouquets and various other presents being 
showered down upon her at the conclusion of each 
act. After the Operetta, the National Anthem was 
sung by the whole company, Mr. Harrison and Miss 
Pyne taking the solo parts. 





Roya Iranian Orpzra.—In Mr, Gye’s prospectus 
for the season, we have twelve operas announced ; 
three of which, “ Dinorah,” “Les Huguenots,” and 
“Robert le Diable” ‘ey last being revived in Eng- 
land after an interval of nine years), are by Meyer- 
beer ; Donizetti figures for four, “ L’ Elisir d’ Amore,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “La —_ del Reggimento,” 
and “Don Sebastien;” the last being quite 
new to us. Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, Verdi, and 
Auber, are represented by “ Don Giovanni,” “ Or- 
feo,” “Guillaume Tell,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
and “Fra Diavolo,” respectively. The temporary 
absence of “ Il Trovatore ” during the present sea- 
son will be a positive relief, after having had it so 
repeatedly at every Operatic House, English and 
Italian, since its first introduction here. The artistes 
engaged comprise nearly all those of last season, 
excepting Madame Grisi, and Signor and Madame 
Tiberini. Amongst the additional artists we find 
Mile. Marie Battu (her first ae a in England), 
and Signori Capponi and Nanni. Mlle. Patti will 
appear in “Don Giovanni” as Zerlina; in “ La 
Figlia del Reggimento,” “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” and 
in “ Dinorah.” Mile. Marie Battu, a charming 
singer and actress from the Italian Opera, Paris, 
will make her début as Norina in “ Don Pasquale.” 
On the whole, we think we may look forward to a 
very interesting and satisfactory season this year, 





Mostcat Socrery or Lonpon.—A meeting of 
the fellows of this society was held at the Maryle- 
bone Institution, on Wednesday evening last, when 
a lecture on Musical Pitch was delivered by Mr. 
Pole, Mus, Bac., Oxon. Mr. Pole is well known to 
musicians as a highly accomplished amateur, having 
been for some time a pupil of Dr. Gauntlett. He 
is also the author of a careful, but not otherwise 
remarkable article on the musical season of last 
year, which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
some months since. The meeting was not very 
well attended, owing to the bad weather. 

On the same evening a concert, vocal and instru- 
mental, was given at the Music Room, in Newman 
Street, under the superintendence of Dr. Perfitt. 
Some instrumental pieces were played by a very fair 
reed band, consisting almost wholly of amateurs. 
The overture to “ William Tell” and two or three 
more pieces were encored. Amongst the vocalists 
were Mr. Wallworth and Miss E. Lyon. The per- 
formance of the last-named lady deserves especial 
commendation for taste and careful execution. 





Avr.pat.—Probably an irreparable loss was in- 
flicted on the playgoing public by the death of poor 
Wright. ‘There is not now an actor on the stage 
who, by a single twinkle of the eye, or one twitch 
of the lip, can tickle a whole houseful into laughter. 
The ring of merriment in his own haunt is echoed 
by brighter walls, the dingy boards he used to tread 
are gone, but the memory of a roguish smile still 
lingers about the site of the old Adelphi, and in the 
midst of our present enjoyment makes us think for 
a moment on the days that are gone. But “Le Roi 
est mort—vive le Roi!” and Mr. J. L. Toole, who 
now occupies the place, is deservedly acquiring the 
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aa of the deceased monarch of Adelphi fun. 


ith more versatility and less apparent. self-con- 
sciousness, he has an equal power of carrying a 
laughing audience through the lightest farce. Ot 
this character is the latest novelty called “ A Private 
Inquiry,” produced last Monday, in which Mr. Toole 
fully sustains his reputation in the part of a fidgety 
old attorney, whose professional appetite for getting 
up evidence, being whetted by Divoree Court dis- 
closures, leads him to persecute his son-in-law with 
unfounded charges of conjugal infidelity. 





Sr. James’s.—“ Under the Rose,” played here for 
the first. time on Monday, was advertised as a “ co- 
medietta,” but is called in the playbills a “comic 
scene.” We hardly know which to call it. The 
plot might well serve for one of those elegant little 
duologues which Mr. Charles Dance used to write, 
and to which the former title would properly apply ; 
but the treatment of it trenches so much on the do- 
main of farce that the latter name perhaps describes 
it the best. Mrs. Marabout Magnet (Miss Kate 
Terry), a coquettish widow, in a fit of displeasure at 
the contents of a note from one of her admirers, 
pitches out of windoy, flowerpot and all, the rose 
in which the note has been conveyed to her. The 
pot drops on the hat of Mr. Justinian Sheepshanks 
(Mr. Ashley), and brings up that learned advocate 
in a towering rage. His anger is however quickly 
subdued by the charms of the young widow, to 
whom, faithless to an existing love, he flops down 
on his knees and makes an offer. The lady, having 
led him on so far, thereupon quietly rings the beil 
and orders him a glass of iced water. But the wily 
barrister is not to be so beaten. Taking advantage 
of the real admiration which the widow evinces for 
him on the discovery that through his talents ‘an 
action-at-law had been decided in her favour, he in- 
veigles her into a declaration of love, and then, turn- 
ing the tables, prescribes a similar remedy for her 
complaint. The parties having thus made quits, 
and their flirting propensities having received a 
lesson, the curtain suddenly drops—a little to the 
surprise of the audience at discovering a neat little 
plot in what they had imagined to be rather a 
flimsy farce. The author is Mr. Roberts. 





Mr. Fechter, at the Princess’s Theatre, has been 
again performing Ruy Blas, in which character he 
made his first appearance in London in October, 
1860. Itis stated that he is shortly to appear in 
a play of his own writing, called “The Golden 


Dagger.” 


Mr, and Mrs, German Reed and Mr. John Parry 
withdraw their entertainment of “ Our Card Basket” 
on the 31st, and are about to substitute a new piece 
calle¢ “The Favaily Legend, or Heads and Tails,” 
with improved scenic effects. 








Mrs. Macready, an American actress, is giving re- 
citations at Willis’s Rooms. A deep-toned, power- 
ful voice, expressive features, a graceful carriage, 
and a comprehensive memory, qualify her to shine 
in a species of entertainment which, in its studied 
elocution, wants something of the charm of real 
acting, as well as that of a natural style of reading. 
Next Wednesday she recites “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 





On Saturday last a testimonial of plate was pre- 
sented to Mr. Charles Kean. The inscription upon 
the principal object—a handsome vase—runs as 
follows :—“ Presented to Charles John Kean, Esq., 
F.S.A., by many of his fellow-Atonians together 
with numerous friends and admirers among the 
public, as a tribute to the genius of a great actor, 
and in recognition of his unremitting efforts to im- 
prove the tone and elevate the character of the Bri- 
tish stage.” The remaining pieces consist of two 
candelabra, four dessert-stands, and two groups of 
figures. The whole are executed in oxydized silver, 
the candelabra being relieved A ne .  Por- 
traits of Shakespere, Mr. and . C. i and 
Miss Chapman, are introduced, as well as many 
scenes from the works of our great dramatist. 


the works being designed and modelled, and the 
portraits chased, by Mr. H. H. Armstead. The cere- 
mony took place at St. James’s Hall, Mr. Gladstone 
pronouncing a complimentary address in the ab- 
sence of the Duke of Newcastle. On the same even- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Kean played at Drury Lane, for 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s benefit, in Mrs. Centlivre’s co- 
medy of “The Wonder,” Mrs. Kean sustaining the 
part of Violante, in which she distinguished herself 
many years ago on the same boards, when Miss 
Ellen Tree. 


OMNIANA. 





Note on a Passage in “ Twelfth Night.”—Sir,— 
Allow me to add a further suggestion to those which 
I have lately offered in regard to certain doubtful 
points in the text of Shakespere. 

I have no hesitation in proposing, with much con- 
fidence, an emendation of a disputed passage in 
Twelfth Night ; nor am I without ex tion that 
my conjecture will be considered satisfactory. The 
passage I refer to is wholly unintelligible as it 
stands; but I hope to show that it may be restored 
to plain sense and clear meaning, by supplying a 
very slight typographical defect. 

In the dialogue ety Sebastian and Antonio’ 
(act ii. sc. 1), Sebastian thus speaks of his twin sister 
Viola, whom he supposes to have been drowned at 
sea :— 

“A lady, sir, though it was said she much resembled me, 
was yet of many accounted beautiful: but though I could 
not, with such estimable wonder, overfar believe that, yet thus 
far I will boldly publish her--she bore a mind that envy 
could not but call fair.” 

No interpretation has hitherto been offered of the 
words I have italicized. Dr. Warburton was so satis- 
fied that they had been interpolated, that he struck 
them out altogether. The Rev. A. Dyce, in his note 
ad. 1., says:—-“I believe the folio gives the passage 
as the author wrote it;” but Mr. Dyce does not in- 
form us what he considers the author meant by it. 
As in other cases of perplexity, no commentator has 
attempted to explain or correct them, “sua fide 
atque periculo.” Mr. Collier and Mr. Singer pos- 
sessed copies of the second folio, with manuscript 
alterations, to which, with more or less confidence, 
they respectively incline. Mr. Collier’s corrector 
gives us— 

“But though I could not with self-estimation wander so 
far to believe that,” &c. ; 
while in Mr. Singer's folio it is altered to— 

“But though I could not, with such estimators wander 
overfar to believe that,” &c. 

I offer no opinion on the merits of these emenda- 
tions. It may be questioned whether they are not 
examples of “ obscura diligentia.” To say the least, 
they deal pretty freely with the text. 

Now, I would submit that, if Sebastian’s speech 
be read carefully, it will require no long pondering 
to perceive that he is modestly deprecating any com- 
parison of himself with such a beautiful girl as his 
sister. If this be the purport of the words—and 
there can hardly be a doubt about it—the simple 
insertion of the indefinite article will meet all the 
necessities of the case. Read as follows, and all 
difficulty vanishes :— 
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founds the active and passive adjectives.” This so- 
called confounding is not very culpable in the case 
of such words as “estimable.” Latin adjectives in 
bilis are generally interchangeable with the past 
participle of their cognate verb. “Wonder” re~ 
quires no elucidation. Not only is Miranda ad- 
dressed as a “wonder” in The Te t, act i. se. 2, 
but little Helen, in Al’s Well that Ends Well, 
act ii. sc. 1, is even styled an “admiration.” 


, 





(HE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1861, 
JAMES APPLEYARD, Solicitor, 10, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, procures Instant Protection from Process, 
and Conducts the Cases of Traders and others in difficulties 
through the Courts at Moderate Charges. No Charge for 
pre rg in strict confidence. Country Cases promptly 
atten to. 





This day, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s., 


HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS, 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her 

Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, 
the Dean of Westminster. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Now ready, second edition, 4to, priec 6d., 


HAKSPERE’S SEVEN AGES OF LIFE. 
Tilustrated by Jonn Gitpert, &c. Engraved by 
Tuomas GILKs. 

“Mr, Gilks has successfully shown what can be done even 
on a large scale in wood engraving in his illustrations of 
Shakspere’s ‘Seven Ages of Life.’ "—New Monthly Magasine. 

London: Dean and Son, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, price 2d., 


[HE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, No. 13, 
for April, being the First Number of the Second 
Volume, containing brief Analytical Notices of the leading 
Works published during March, and information on the 
Works d for the ing month, and other literary 
subjects. 


W. H. Sarrn and Son, 186, Strand, and at all Railway 
Bookstalls. 








HE BOOK OF SPORTS. 

King Charles the First’s Declaration to his Subjects 

conemenne. Lan ul Sports to be used on Sundays. 1633. A 
eprint, ds. 


BERNARD Quanirtou, 15, Piceadilly. 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
APRIL. 





Richly illustrated, at 9s. per volume, 


AXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. Vol. II. To be completed in 3 
vols. containing 51 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 77 
on Wood, by the best Artists. 
*,* These 3 vols. were originally published at £3. 7s., and 
obtained a very large sale at that price. They will now, in 
becoming part of this Series, cost only £1, 7s. 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





On March 31 will be published, price 6s., the 


ATIONAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. 
CONTEN TS:— 
I. Gentz’s Diary of the Austrian War in 1809. 
II, National Loans: Mr. Chase's First Budget. 
IIL. Music and the Lyric Drama. 
TV. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. 
’. The Grenvilles : a Chapter of Political History. 
VI. The Morality of Political Economy. 
VII. Why are Women Redundant ? 
VIII. The Court of Charles IL. of Spain. 
IX. The American War. 


<a 


X. The Ignorance of Man. 
XL. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 


London: CapMAn and HAL, 193, Piccadilly. 





“A lady, sir, though it was said she much bled me, 
was yet of many accounted beautiful: but though I could 
not, with such an estimable wonder [i.e. when compared 
with such an admirable woman], overfar believe that, yet 
thus far I will boldly publish her—she bore a mind that 
envy could not but call fair.” 

Perhaps it is the preposition “with,” as here em- 
ployed, together with the loss of the article, that has 
caused so much confusion. Johnson’s Dictionary, by 
Todd, tells us that among the multifarious uses of 
this little word-of-all-work, it is met with in the 
sense of “in competition with,” and as “ noting com- 
parison.” Few will require to be reminded of this, 
and such is its obvious meaning in this place. “Hs- 
timable” may be taken either as esteemed or as de- 
serving esteem; see Johnson’s note on the word in 
Malone’s Shakespere, by Boswell (vol. xi. p. 379), 
where he observes that “Shakespere often con- 








EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS; 
comprising a Short Aceount of his Life: with a 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S. Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James S. Virtur, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
MEMBRANCER (Conducted by Tovutmin Smiru, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law), containing a digest of all the 
actual Proceedings in Parliament, and of Parliamentary 
Papers; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Vols. I., 
IL, IIL, IV. (for 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861), are now ready, 
price 25s. each, bound in cloth. 
Subscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid in 
advance) are now due; to be sent to Mr. Jony E. TaYLor, 
10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF HORSE- 
HAIR CRINOLINE, WATCH-SPRING SKELETON, 
TAFFETTE, LACE, and CAMBRIC PETTICOATS, from 
4s. 6d. to 21s., at 


WM. CARTER’S, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Ww CARTER announces the completion 


of his Patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,”’ 
or, “ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC CORSET.” 
its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility, and 


immegfate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
India®@hbber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 
that “TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH;” and 
WM. CARTER’S new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is 
more conducive to longevity than any article ever yet sub- 
mitted to the Public. 

N.B.—The “ Sylphide ” Corset requires no lacing, and is 
especially adapted té the use of Young Ladies, and for 
Ladies enceinte. 

‘ Engravings of the “ Sylphide ” Corset and Crinoline Skirts 
ree. 


Address, W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, 
London, 


VERY NEW DESIGN IN FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, &c., 2s. 11d. to 21s. 
a and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &c., 7s, 6d. to 
YOUNG LADIES’ STAYS of every description. 
‘WM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 


bs) 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round } 


the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A ag gy circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 





| 


post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below | 


the hips, being sent.to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, A Single Truss 16s., 2Is., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s, 6d., 


42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 


and 52s. 6d.; postage ls. 10d. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn WuitTE, | 


Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT, se 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light intexture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 

16s. each; postage 6d. each. 
JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


(,LENEIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Giascow anp Lonpoy, 











METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sERtrEsOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY. OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merthants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH. STREET, LONDON. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are Indispensable to Personal Attraction, and to health and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


RewWLannds' ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DENTRIPICE, 

Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value 
in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the 
Gums, and in giving a delicate fragrance to the Breath; it 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it 
imparts a PEARL-LAKE WHITENEsS. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the 
Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, RowLanps’ Oponto 
has, for a long series of years, occupied a distinguished place 
atthe Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout 
Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces 
the favour in which it is universally held, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for ““ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 

is a coating of pure Silver over Stack’s NICKEL, a 

metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 

most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 

as 4 basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 

produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 


Y, ~ (Elect.Pitd.|Stng. Pitd.| Thread |Kg. &Thd. 

















FiddlePtn. FiddlePtn. | Pattern. }with Shell. 
Per Dozen. | £ 8. 4. | £sa.| £5.4. |} £8. 4. 
Table Forks...; 1 10 0 1180 280 ;} 3 00 
Dessert Forks.| 1 00 | 1100 Lido 1B HS 
Table Spoons |} 1 10 0 1180 | 280; 3 00 
DessertSpoons| 1 0 0 1100 | 1150} 3 30 
Tea Spoons ...| 0120 | 0180 ! 136 1.1100 





Cruet Frames, 18s, 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 5Us.; and every Article for the Table, as in 


ilver. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


(i? GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call at- 
tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 
by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd. size. 
1 Dozen......... £016 0 £1 0 0 £1 20 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 069 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives, 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 
LACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 


Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


GLACK'S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 


the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from 15s. ; open 


| baths, 13s. 6d.; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 
— Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
Handles, 45. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three ; elegant Papier 
Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
5s. 6d.; Coal-scuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All warranted. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furni 
Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset Heuse. 
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(JONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, 
Ague, Diphtheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhea, 
Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, are imme- 
diately relieved by a dose of CHLORODYNE (Trade Mark), 
discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.S.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to-have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmato 
Ba invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above 
others. 








EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay Army :—‘ Your Chlorodyne is a most invaluable 
remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery, and to which 
I entirely owe my restoration to health.” 

From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—“ I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that I have never met with any medicine so 
efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used 
it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other diseases, 
and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Milman, of New Galloway, Scotland.—‘“ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

J. C, Baker, Esq,., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without doubt 
the most certain and valuable anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M'Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—‘It is a 
most valuable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calceutta:—*“ Two doses 
eompletely cured me of Diarrhea.” 


From G. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—‘ As an 
astringent in severe Diarrhoa, and an anti-spasmodic in 
Colic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan- 
taneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic-Douloureux, its 
effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have 
found it extremely valuable.” 


CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Imitations or substi- 
tutes. Each bottle of the Genuine bears a Red Stamp, with 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne"’ engraved 
thereon in White Letters, and never buy it without, as Com~ 
pounds called after it are too often vended. 

Sold only in Bottles, at 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, with Profes- 
sional Testimonials enclosed. 





yAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as per . Ch ing the st h and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant, 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine Vendors, 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 








gre TASTELESS DANDELION 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
have been known for fifteen years as a most snecessful substi- 
tute for Calomel ; and arean unfailing remedy in all affections 
of the liver, stomach, head, and kidneys, and a boon to the 
habitually constipated. They are quite tasteless, never give 
cold, and may be taken at all: times by both sexes. 

Sole Maker, W. F. Smiru, M.P.S., Chemist, Walworth, 
London, Proprietor of Fowler's Corn, Bunion, and Chilblain 
Plaister, 1s. 14d. per box. A thirty years’ proved cure, how- 
ever bad the case. Free by post for fifteen stamps. Your 
Chemist will procure either. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — VIGOROUS 
HEALTH.—AII diseases affecting the nervous system 
arise from impurities in the blood or vitiated secretions, 
Holloway’s Pills are invaluable for removing all poisonous 
elements from the body, and are famed for curing indiges- 
tion, flatulency, and costiveness, as well as palpitation, 
pains in the side, and other morbid feelings. The neuralgic 
pains attendant on the nervous class of diseases soon yield to 
these purifying Pills; the sensations of anxiety and alarm 
daily diminish under their use; sound sleep supersedes 
nights of watching; and calm repose displaces hideous 
dreams. Holloway’s Pills are the best corrective of tainted 
breath and disagreeable tastes in the mouth; they soon 
clean the furred tongue, augment the appetite, and invigo- 
rate both body and mind. 





RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly 
people, or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing 
can be better adapted. : ge 

Persons of a full habit, who are subject to headache, giddi- 
ness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without 
them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried 
off by their timely use. . 

Her Majesty's Commissioners have authorized the name 
and address of ‘THOMAS’ PROUT, No. 229, Strand, Lon- 
don,” to be impressed upon the Government stamp affixed 
to each box of the gen medicine. 

Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box by all Medicine 
Vendors. 
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i PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 6 











CRAMER & CO. beg to announce that they have now openéd their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 209, 
; REGENT STREET, with a selection of PLANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not surpassed, if equalled, 
it by that of ary similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

q Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the chief 
Houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER & CO. now propose to show under the same roof all the diffe- 
rent kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, as well as by those 
whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who manufacture good, sub- 
stantial Pianofortes, at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing from CRAMER & CO. 
the Public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve. PIANOFORTES of the very 
inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior class there are degrees of excellence, both 
as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices. CRAMER & CO.’S .Assistants will on all occa- 
sions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and 
select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from 
the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER & CO. free of expense. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Price Thirty-Five Guineas. 
These Instruments, elegant in Design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful Workmen in the Trade. 


CRAMER & CO.’S PARIS PIANETTE, 


Price Twenty-Five Guineas. 
A superior Pianoforte with Check Action, especially adapted for small rooms. 


PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, 
Carefully selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 








ALL INSTRUMENTS. AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER & CO., from their large hiring connection, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, or Squares, by all the best 
makers, at prices lower than is frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 
to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of packing-case. 





PIANOFORTES OF ALL KINDS, FROM FIVE TO EIGHTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 





HARPS BY ERARD. 





| 207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
Hi PUBLISHING WAREHOUSE, 199 & 200, REGENT STREET. 





CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, REGENT STREET. 
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